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Campaign Against Hoarding 
Effective, Declares President 





City Construction Money Circulated, Deposits Increased, Fed- 


Extension of Federal Credit 


To Municipalities Urged | 


As Means to Facilitate Sus- 
pended Undertakings 


Business Stimulation 
Predicted as Result 


Bill to Create Department 
Of Public Works and for 


$5,500,000,000 Bond Issue | 


Endorsed at Hearing 


Reduced public construction by munici- 
palities and consequent unemployment 
makes it obligatory upon the Federal 


Government to extend credit facilities to| 


American cities with a view to stimu- 
lation of public works to provide employ- 
ment, it was declared March 11 at a hear- 
ing before a subcommittee of the Senate 
Committee on Education and Labor. 
“Under measures so far taken by the 
Government the railroads have heen 
helped, and, through the banks, industry 
has been helped,” F. Schmitt, New York 
City, editor of the Engineering News- 
Record, told the Committee. ‘Nothing 
has been done for the cities, however, al- 
though they are far more intimately re- 
lated to the problem of maintaining and 
improving the economic balance.” 
Cities Hesitate to Issue Bonds 


“Many of the cities of the first class are | 


in need of funds for much needed public 
improvement,” John Sloan, of Sloan and 
Robertson, architects, New York City, 
stated, “and while their credit is entirely 


sound, they hesitate to issue bonds for | 
public sale for fear of an uncertain mar- | 


ket.” 


with the La Follette bill (S. 2419) to create 
an administration of public works, expand 
the public works program and provide a 
bond issue of $5,500,000,000. Others testi- 
fying on the bill included Malcolm Pirnie, 
consulting civil engineer, New York City; 
Willard Chevalter, director civil engineer- 
ing »ublications, McGraw-Hill publishing 
Co.; John A. Simpson, Oklahoma City, 
president, National Farmers Union, and 
Arthur E. Gayer, lecturer on economics, 
Columbia University, New York. 

“During the closing months of 1931 pub- 
lic construction projects were checked by 
the collapse of the bond market, which 
made it difficult or impossible for cities, 
counties, and in some cases States, 
finance their projects by selling bonds,” 
Mr. Schmidtt testified. “A cost of hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars was involved 
in the decline of public works, in fact, 
conservative estimates go wel beyond half 
a billion.” 

Extent of Retrenchment 

“The total of retrenchment by cities 
since the first of th eyear is mounting 
rapidly, and may reach a billion dollars, 
most of which would have ben 1932 ex- 
penditures,” continued Mr. Schmidtt. 
“Translated into jobs the aggregate de- 
creases of public construction will mean 
about a million men unemployed, which 
would increase our present unemployment 
something like 10 per cent. 

“Nothing is now in sight in the way of 
increased employment by private industry 
to make up for the very great and sudden 
increase in the number of idle. It would 
be difficult to multiply Federal work on 
short notice sufficiently to make up for 
any large reduction in State and municipal 
construction. Even the enlarged Federal 
highway emergency program is only a 


(Continued on Page 5, Column 2.] 





Trade in Manchuria 
And China Reviving 


Shanghai Losses Due to Hostili- 
ties Estimated at $66,000,000 


Business is picking up in China and 
Manchuria, according to a Department of 
Commerce statement, March 11, based on a 
radio dispatch from Commercial Attache 
Julean Arnold, who reported that losses 
resulting from the Shanghai incident will 
likely reach 200,000,000 Shanghai taels. 
(The value of the Shanghai tael is about 
33 cents at normal exchange.) 

The Japanese are going ahead with ex- 
tensive industrial developments in Man- 
churia, Mr. Arnold said, and the purchases 
of material will be under Japanese aus- 
pices. The statement follows in full text: 

While far from what may be called 
“normal,” trade and industry in China and 


Manchuria, are resuming activities, acord- | 


ing to a radiogram to the Commerce De- 
partment from Commercial Attache Julean 
Arnold, Shanghai. 

Shanghai building operations in 
areas not directly affected by hostilities 
have returned to about 60 per cent of 


their “normal” activity, after about a 
month's cessation. 
Manchurian trade and industry are 


gradually recovering, but unemployed in 
Mukden are still estimated at about 100,- 
000 persons. The Japanese are going 
ahead with extensive industrial develop- 
ments, and the entire communications 


system, especially the railways, are under- | 


going elaborate readjustments, with all 
public utilities, under Japanese supervi- 
sion, which will place the purchases of 
material under Japanese auspices. 

The Japanese South Manchurian Rail- 
way Co. has employed six auditors from 
Japan to report on the financial condition 
of the company preparatory to increasing 
the company’s capital, according to a 
radiogram from Trade Commissioner C. E. 
Christopherson. An unconfirmed report 
states that Manchoukuo—the name of the 
new State—has contracted with the South 
Manchurian company for the construction 
of a new government center at Chang- 
chun, to cost upward of 20,000,000 yen, 
one-third of the total already having 
been paid to the railway company. 

Twenty-six Chinese primary schools 
were reopened at Mukden on March 1, it 
Was stated. 

Building construction in South China is 
continuing to be active, the report from 
Mr. Arnold points out, and an American 
company is now constructing a second 
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| eral Certificates Sold as Result, He Says 





RESIDENT HOOVER announced,,of dollars in advertising and reading 
March 11, that the antihoarding cam- | Space, materially aiding the effort. 
;paign of the Citizens Reconstruction Or-| The campaign has already produced 
ganization, under the charmanship of | positive and useful results, as reflected 
Col. Frank Knox, of Chicago, Ill., has|in the increase of currency returned to 
already produced positive and useful re-|c:rculation, the increase of bank deposits 
sults as reflected in increase of currency |and the purchase of Government certifi- 
returned to circulation, increase of bank|cates from money. which has hitherto 
deposits and purchase of Government cer- | been in hoarding. In fact hoarded money 
tificates from money hitherto hoarded. |is being. returned to circulation in all 
“In fact,” he said, “hoarded money is/ sections of the country. 
being returned to circulation in all sec-| Our people are realizing the moral re- 
tions of the country.” |sponsibility involved and the patriotic 
| “The sole purpose of the campaign,” | service which they may render. The 
| the President added orally, “is the restora-| whole effort is definitely contributing to 
|tion of employment and aid of agricul- | the dissipation of fear and apprehension 
ture.” }and to the restoration of confidence. 
The announcement follows in full text:| The campaign is only beginning. I hope 
“The campaign of the Citizens Recon-| that the Committees already set up will 
{struction Organization under the chair-|continue until the last dollar that has 
|manship of Col. Frank Knox has now | been hoarded in their respective com- 
|/been extended by the organization of munities is returned to work and that Col. 
|2.395 communities. Additional communi-|Knox and his organization will be sup- 
ties are being organized each day under | ported by the extension of their work into 
the leadership of eminent men and|every community not organized at present 
women. The press of the country has | where hoarding has taken place. 
patriotically contributed literally millions Their work has just one final objec- | 
ne ———— tive—that is, the restoration of employ- 

|ment and aid to agriculture. 








Oriental Viewpoint ‘Mr. Hoover Praises Town 
On Silver Question | For Reopening of Bank | 
Is Given at Hearing 


President Hoover March 11 transmitted 
his personal recognition of the “stamina” 
of the people of Curwensville, Pa., when 
advised by the Chamber of Commerce of 
that city that the Curwensville National 
Bank had reopened after being closed 





‘Limited Use of Metal as Re-| 


East Indian Business Man 








|ing this period of hoarding, lack of con- 
fidence, etc.” 

The correspondence, including the Pres- | 
ident’s reply, follows in full text: 


Use of silver to the extent of 5 or 10 
per cent in the reserves of gold-using 
countries as a means of remedying the 


| watermelons killed; 


j}and tomatoes not damaged. Williston, 50 


| killed tonight. 


since Nov. 28. 
serve. Is Suggested by “the bank was said, in a letter from the| 
° Chamber to the President, made public at 
Chinese Merchant and {ye"Wnite House, to have been the first 


one in Pennsylvania and one of the very} 
| few east of the Mississippi to reopen “dur- | 


Injury Widespread 
To Southern Crops 


Cold Wave Destructive in Flor-| 
ida, Georgia, Mississippi, 
Alabama and Carolinas 


| 
H®4v* damage to vegetation in wide- | 

spread southern regions from the cur- 
rent cold wave was reported by telegraph, 
March 11, to the Department of Agricul- 
ture. Three telegrams from leading fruit 
and vegetable regions, made available at 
the Department, follow in full text: 

From Orlando, Fla., dated March 10: 
Freeze to coast in Carolinas and Georgia 
killed all tender crops up at present time. 
Potatoes cut to ground. Peas badly dam- 
aged in all sections. North Carolina 
strawberries further damaged. One hun- 
dred per cent fruit and bloom killed, de- 
laying crop six weeks. South Georgia, 
north Florida, also most central Florida 
replanting. Center- 
hill cucumbers 50 per cent killed, beans 


per cent cucumbers, watermelons and 
beans killed; expect remainder to be 


No damage Hastings po- 


tatoes. No damage Lake section, Arcadia, 
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Restriction of Traffic 


With Ships Off Shore 


WASHINGTON, SATURDAY MARCH 12, 1932 


Radio Monopoly 
Seen in Extended 
- Federal Control 





Interests Representation 
Would Wreck One Firm, 
Senator White Asserts 





Only One Competitor 
Is Left, He Declares 


Provision Favoring Radio Cor- 
poration of America Over- 
looked in Measure, He Ex- 
plains at Senate Hearing 


Commerce heard testimony, 


the United States in the hands of a mo- 
nopoly unless changes were made in one 
of its restrictive provisions. 

As sent from the House to the Senate, 
;the bill provides that no station may be 
licensed if foreign interests have control 





Advocated by Senate 


|Measure Passed Is Aimed at 


Craft Anchored Beyond 
3-mile Limit and Used as 
Gambling Resorts 

Operation of ships, boats or barges from 


any port or landing in the United States 


to any ship, boat or barge anchored out- 
side of the three-mile limit would be de- 


were granted, under the terms of a bill 
(S. 2883), passed March 11, by the Senate. 





Community Rallied 


Dear Mr. President: Here is something | 
that we nonestly believe warrants personal 
recognition from you in the form of an 
acknowledgement to this letter, signed by 
you personally. 

Without giving you details, except at- 
tached hereto, our Curwénsville National 
Bank closed its doors on Nov. 28. It was 
a civic disaster. 

We rallied everybody in the community, 
and went to work on its reopening, and 
received permission from the Comptroller 
to reopen March 1, which was done. 

This is the first bank in Pennsylvania 
and one of the very few east of the 
Mississippi to reopen during this period 
of hoarding, lack of confidence, etc. 

We pulled out thousands of dollars of 
hoarded money and today, instead of a 
town (3,000 in population), with coal 


'»yresent low price and fluctuation of the | 
aes of aver was suggested by K. C. Li, 
Chinese importer and exvorter and prosi- 
|dent of the Wassung Trading Corpora- 
tion, testifying before the House Commit- 
itee on Coinage, Weights and Measures 
March 11. : 

This could be arranged at an interna- 
tional conference of interested countries, 
which he said is possible of negotiating 
and which he favored. 

S. R. Bomanji, former vice president of | 
the- Chamber of Commerce of India,.also, 
testified. 

Commodity Status Denied 


Mr. Li emphasized the fact that silver 
should not be considered a commodity as 
it is to a great extent throughout the 
Western Hemisphere. It is a medium of 
exchange in China, and has been for the 
past 5,000 years, he added. f 

A commodity, Mr. Li told the Commit- | 
\tee, is an article of commerce, but mie | 
is not, as it is the currency of over one- 
half of the population of the world with 
the other half of the world regarding it 
jas a subsidiary coinage. 

The demonetizing of silver in recent 
years is in itself of little effect in compari- 
son to the disastrous effget which that 
practice has had on world trade, he said, 
adding that low silver decreases the desire 
to buy and thus adversely affects pur- 
chasing power. 

Cites Market Potentialities 


Pointing out that in order to modern- 
ize the industries of China, which are} 
hundreds of years behind those of the) 


United States, it is necessary for China| he Interstate Commerce Commission 
to “speed up,” Mr. Li said that in that| was qirected;in a House resolution (H. 
fact lies the real reason why China offers | 7 Res. 252) which was passed, unamended 
a potential market for increasing trade. | by the Senate March 11, to investigate 
If the purchasing power of the Chinese | anq report the effects of a six-hour day for 
can be raised, the trade with the United! the railroad employes. Since the Senate 
States and other countries can corre-| giq not change the terms of the meas- 
spondingly be raised, he stated. ure, it now goes to the President for 
Beside decreasing the purchasing power) approval. * 
_—. - Ba ee ee ee The resolution is similar in its purpose 
ent depression. Present conditions, he to the resolunen (S. Con. Res, '8) pi . 
asserted, are due to a. shortage of gold by the Senate in January, according to 
eer eee as ~.-’| Senator Couzens (Rep.), of Michigan, au- 
a maldistribution of gold or hoarding. 
The covering operations which have taken wor po _ ee ee 
— = a lack <n haces. substitute for that forwarded to it’ from 
| securities and commodities of the stronger ata oe eee See eee 
| nations, = stated. Resolved, etc., that the Interstate Com- 
Silver Reserves Advised merce Commission be, and is hereby, di- 
_A remedy for this situation is to let | rected to investigate what would be the 
| Silver do part of the work of gold by us- effect upon operation, service, and ex- 
| ing silver to a limited extent as a reserve penses of applying the principle of a 
jin place of gold, he said, adding that six-hour day in the employment of all 
this would increase the use of silver, re-| classes and each particular class of rail- 
lease hoarded funds and improve trade way employes because of such applica- 
conditions. Such a proposal, to be effective, | tion. 
| needs international agreement, he said, in Section 2. The Commission is further 
directed to report its findings to the Con- 
gress on or before Dec. 15, 1932. 


(Continued on Page 3, Column 6.] 


Study of 6-hour Day 
On Railways Ordered 


Resolution Approved by 
Congress Directs I. C. C. 
To Make Investigation 








| (Continued on Page 7, Column 1.] 


| Larger Type of Airship Proposed 7 
For Overseas Passenger Service 


contract, we are confident an interna- 
tional airship service can and will be 
self-supporting.” 

The giant airship proposed for this 
service will be a new vehicle, he ex- 
plained, modeled somewhat after the 
“Akron,” but larger and more efficient. 
Each one will be 1,000,000 cubic feet 
larger in bulk than the “Akron,” and 75 
feet longer. Each will be capable of 

| Carrying comfortably 80 passengers in 
addition to the regular crew, and will 
have space for 20,000 pounds of mail. 

| There are about 100,000 persons in 
this country who cross the ocean first 
class each year, Mr. Hunsaker declared. 
Of these, about 25,000 pay more than 
$500 a trip for finest accommodations 
and speediest passage. Airship compa- 
nies believe these 25,000 will be willing 
to pay $750 each for a still faster 
crossing. 

If each airship carries 40 passengers 
each way on each trip, the grant of a 
mail contract is all that will be neces- 
Sary to make each voyage self-support- 
ing, and every passenger in excess of 40 
will be clear profit, he said. 

The mail contract asked by compa- 
nies who would bid would amount to 
about $6,300,000 a year—approximately 
$3,000 a voyage, according to figures 


Wytraue four years a fleet of giant 
airships 1,000,000 cubic feet larger 
than the dirigible “Akron” will make 
semiweekly trips from the United States 
to Europe and the Orient if Congress 
assures airship companies an oversea 
mail contract, according to testimony 
presented, March 11, before the House 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 
Officials of airship construction com- 
| panies appearing before the Committee 
on the second and final day of hearings 
on the merchant airships bill assured 
the Committee of their cooperation and 
urged passage of the bill (H. R. 8681), 
introduced by Representative Crosser 
(Dem.), of Cleveland, Ohio, providing 
for a new system of international air 





transportation. 

J. C. Hunsaker, vice president of the 
Goodyear Zeppelin Corporation, and 
former commander in the United States 
Navy, explained details of the plan, and 
promised that airship construction com- 
panies would cooperate to the fullest 
extent. 

“We have studied the situation care- 
fully,” he said, “and believe there are 
25,000 persons in the United States who 
are willing to pay $750 each year to 
cross the ocean in less than half the 
time now required by vessel. 


passenger service and grant of a mail | [Continued on Page 6, Column 1.] 


mines, clay mines, brick yard, tanneries, | 


With this | obiogranieentpatiap | 


The legislation was introduced by Sen- 
ator Johnson (Rep.), of California, at the 
request of the Bureau of Navigation in 
the Department of Commerce, which ad- 
vised the Committee on Commerce, of 


no other means of dealing with the con- 
dition had been found. 
that the craft, anchored outside of the 
three-mile limit, were used for “fishing, 
recreation and pleasure,” but that objec- 
tions had come concerning them. 
‘Views of Navigation Bureau 
Following is the salient portions of the 
letter from the Bureau of Navigation 
which explains the purposes of the bill: 


“The Bureau is in sympathy with this} 
As early as 1926 it) 


proposed legislation. 
was proposed to anchor barges off the 
coast near San Francisco, such barges to 
be used for ‘fishing, recreation, and 
pleasure.’ Pasengers were carried to and 
from these anchored barges in small motor 
vessels. 


“Similar conditions later developed at} 
Los Angeles and off the Florida coast. The | 


reports in the Bureau of Navigation show 
that gambling and other practices are 
extensively indulged in on these vessels. 

“As the barges are permanently an- 
|chored and are not used in any way for 
transportation of pasengers or cargo, they 
do not come within the provisions of the 
navigation laws. It is claimed that the 
small vessels carrying the passengers to 
and from the anchored barges do so with- 
|out compensation; it is also claimed that 
| these’ small vessels are not owned by the 
owners of the barges. Under these cir- 
cumstances it so far has been imposible to 
| ig a transportation of passengers for 

re. 


Means of Controlling Traffic 


“Means for preventing this practice were 
considered at great length with the cus- 
{toms officers and the Department of 
| Justice but without success. We are sat- 
| isfied that additional legislation is required. 
“The bill (S. 2883) will make it impos- 

sible for any vessel to proceed from our 

shores toa vessel on the high seas without 
|@ permit issued by this Department, and 
| authority is placed in the Secretary of the 
| Department to refuse such permits if he 
| finds that the operation of such vessel may 
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‘Akron’ Is Approved 
_ In Report on Inquiry 


‘House Subcommittee Finds Any 
Faults Were Corrected 


Charges of faulty workmanship or ma- 
| terial having been used in the construction 
of the navy airship “Akron” were dis- 
counted in the report of the subcommit- 
tee of the House Naval Affairs Committee, 
which was accepted by the full committee 
}on March 11. 

“If there was any poor workmanship or 
| faulty material used in the construction of 
{the ‘Akron,’ the same was corrected be- 
| fore: the ship was completed,” the sub- 
committee report states. 

Acceptance of this report by the full 
committee completes the investigation that 
the committee had ordered in regard to 
the matter. The full text of the subcom- 
mitee report follows: 

The subcommittee on aeronautics of the 
Committee on Naval Affairs hcs carefully 
considered all* the evidence submitted in 
the hearings held for the purpose of inves- 
tigating charges of sabotage, poor con- 
struction, faulty material, and overweight 
in the building of the dirigible “Akron”. 

No direct testimony was presented by 
any person who had first hand information 
relative to the charges of sabotage, faulty 
material, poor construction and over- 
weight, other than by representatives of 
the United States Navy. 

Information was given that numerous 
changes had been made in the ship, relat- 
ing to corrections being made wherever 
faulty material was found. 

It was admitted by representatives of 
the Navy that the ship was overweight to 
the extent of 18,000 pounds, or more, and 
that the Goodyear-Zeppelin Corporation 
had been penalized in the sum of $25,000, 
which is the amount called for in the con- 
tract. : 

The charges of sabotage were fully in- 
vestigated by the Department of Justice, 
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clared unlawful unless a permit therefor | 


which Senator Johnson is chairman, that ! 


It was explained | 


directly or indirectly, and this was con- 
| Strued by Senator White (Rep.), of Maine, 
called as a witness at the initial hearing, 
}as denying foreign interests the right to 
be represented on the corporation’s board 
}of directors. 

Existing Law Favored 

| “That provision will wreck the Inter- 
;national Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
| pany if it stays in the bill,” said Senator 
White. “It will hit it directly and dis- 
;astrcusly, for there are 5 of its 23 or 24 
| directors who are foreigners. 

“While I favor close control, I am un- 
willing to take a position that will affect a 
| grievous hardship on one corporation or 
| that will work a grievous hardship to the 
system of communications. I would leave 
existing law as it is.” 


} inquiries of committee members, that the 
only competition which the International 
company had was the Radio Corporation 
of America. Attempts by Senators Couzens 
(Rep.), of Michigan, committee chairman, 


ascertain “how that provision got into the 
bill” brought the answer from Senator 
White that his information was limited to 
knowledge that the Federal Radio Com- 
mission had recommended it. 
Seeks to Eliminate Provision 

“TI corifess,” sdid Senator White, “that I 
did not see that provision in the bill which 
I introduced in the Senate upon recom- 
mendation of the Commission. I assume 





der the same circumstances. Now that I 
know it is there, I shall seek to have it 
eliminated.” 

Senator White told the Committee that 
the International interests are doing busi- 
ness in about 25 foreign countries, and 


that the Radio Corporation was operat- 


tries. 
“If the provision to which I have re- 


R. C. A. has contracted.” 
Stock Owned in This Country 


nections in several foreign countries. 


as follows: 


Proposed License Restriction 
“The station 


ing thereof such license shall not be trans- 





(a) 
alien; 
the representative thereof; (c) 
|company, corporation or association or- 


ganized under the laws of any foreign | 
|government; to any company, corporation 
or association of which any officer or di- 


rector is an alien, etc.” 
Senator White explained that the re- 


striction would force removal of foreign 


representation on the International board 


of directors, and he was convinced that 


the results would be “almost absolute” de- 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 4.} 


‘Imports of F seeeitilitiliad Peside 


Proposal to Deny Foreign’ 


The Senate Committee on Interstate! 
March I11,; 


that the House bill (H. R. 7716), amend- | 
ing the Radio Act of 1927, would leave | 


| Senator White said later, in reply to} 


and Smith (Dem.), of South Carolina, to | 


the bill was introduced in the House un- | 


Senator Dill (Dem.), of Washington, added 


ing under exclusive contracts in 44 coun- | 


ferred stays in the bill,” Senator White 
added, “it means that the International in- 
terests will be confronted with loss of busi- 
ness in many of the countries they are now 
allowed to enter, and, of course, they can 
not get into those countries with which the 


The entire stock of the International 
and the R. C. A., the Maine Senator said, 
was owned in the United States, and he} 
explained that so far as he was aware the 
R. C. A. had no aliens on its directorate. | 
It was his understanding that the Inter- | 
national board had foreign members in| 
order to assure continuation of ifs con-| 


The paragraph containing the provision 
to which Senator White objected reads 


license required hereby 
shall not be granted to, or after the grant- | 


ferred in any manner, either voluntarily 
or involuntarily, or indirectly by transfer 
of control of any company, corporation or 
association holding such license, to any 
alien or the representative of any 
(b) to any foreign government or | 
to any 


Entered as Second Class Matter at 
the Post Office, W: ngton, D. C. 


Inquiry Is Sought 


Livestock Exchanges Protest 
Marketing Operations at 
House Hearing 


A GROUP of representatives of the live- 
steck exchanges testified before the 

House Committee on Agriculture March 11 
against the Federal Farm Board marketing 
cperations under the Agricultural Market- 
jing Act. The witnesses favor investiga- 
tion of the marketing operations of the 
Board. 

The group united in declaring that they 
| Were opposed to using funds raised by 
their own taxation for advantages of 
others as against themselves in their live- 
stock field. 
| The witnesses were W. A. Moody, of 
| East St. Louis, Ill., president of the East 
St. Louis Livestock Exchange; A. B. Baker, 
former president of the St. Josephs (Mo.) 
Livestock Exchange; Clyde B. Stevens, 
president of the Denver, Colo., exchange, 
and John B. Gage, of Kansas City, Mo., at- 
torney for the Livestock Exchange there, 
who said he also is a livestock producer. 

Mr. Moody said that any attempt by the 





and destructive of business. 
the Farm Board. 

Mr. Baker said it is unsatisfactory to 
have a subsidized organization, set up by 


He criticized 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 4.] 


Reorganization Plan 
Is Eliminated From 


Interior Supply Bill 





Proposal Is Overruled as Op- 
ponents Doubt Wisdom of 
Regrouping Bureéons by 
Means of Amendiccnt 





The Senate, March 11, again failed to 
; reach a vote on the Interior Department 
| appropriation bill (H. R. 8397) because of 
discussion of a proposed amendment to 
authorize the President to reorganize the 
executive agencies of the Government. 


By a vote of 34 to 32 the amendment 
| was held not to be germane to the bill 
under consideration and its further con- 
sideration at that time was abandoned. 

The Senate, however, completed Com- 
mittee amendments in the measure, ac- 
cepting the action of the Committee in 
| strikiag.@aut the Honse language prohibit- 
ing increases in salaries among employes 
in the Department. 


Reduction in Funds Proposed 

After the Vandenberg proposal was dis- 
posed of, Senator McKellar (Dem.), of 
Tennessee, moved to reduce the amount 
|of the funds to be made available for the 
Department by 10 per cent. He offered an 
amendment in the nature of a motion 
to direct the Senate clerks to reduce each 
individual appropriation in the bill and 
the total of the bill itself by that amount. 
He announced, however, that he would 
not seek action on his motion until the 
bill is up for consideration’ at a subse- 
quent session of the Senate. 

Senator Vandenberg (Rep.), of Michi- 
gan, proposing the George resolution (S. 
J. Res. 76) concerning reorganization of 
executive agencies as an amendment to 
the bill, pointed out that action on the 
Interior Department appropriation bill 
and the Agriculture Department appro- 
priation bill, indicates that it is “abso- 
lutely impossible to secure economy in the 
Senate. On two appropriation bills the 
result from the standpoint of economy is 
almost negligible,” he asserted. 

Declaring that “we are confronted with 
an entrenched bureaucracy which in the 
very nature of the situation can not be 
reached,” Senator Vandenberg contended 
that “an attack must be made on the 
bureaucratic structure itself.” He urged 
the elimination of duplication and of 
doubtful or useless services. 

“The process of reorganization is never 
| going to be achieved on the floor of either 
|house,” he continued. “It must be an 
executive function.” 


Mr. Robinson's Views 


“This legislation is of the very gravest 
importance,” Senator Robinson, of Arkan- 
sas, the minority leader, said. “It needs 
to be considered carefully by the Senate. 
I don’t believe the Senate ought to at- 
tempt to work out a problem of this char- 
acter on a general appropriation bill.” 

Senator Borah ‘(Rep.), of Idaho, main- 
tained that the “tendency of this measure 
is to relieve Congress of its responsibility, 
to pass the buck to the President of the 
United States.” He asked what further 
power the President needs than he now 
has in this connection. 

“I think it is an impossible task to pass 
this on to the President,” said the Idaho 








{Continued on Page 3, Column 6.] 


Are Now Limited to Necessities 


A Maaican foreign trade with Russia 
and other countries which subp- 


posedly use indentured labor in the 


production of commodities has sunk to | 


so low a level that it now embraces 
only those products which are abso- 
lutely essential to this country, Seymour 
Lowman, Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury in charge of customs matters, 
stated orally March 11. 

The Treasury Department expects, 


against the importation of Russian goods 
culminate within the next two or three 
weeks, according to Mr. Lowman. He 
gave also the following information: 

Lumber producers and other American 
interests are insisting that the Soviet 
system involves indentured labor and 
the Russian products therefor should be 
barred under the provision in the Tariff 
Act, which instructs the Treasury to 
outlaw all but essential imports pro- 
duced by such means. 

The Treasury has not, however, 
reached ,a point where it is willing to 
rule that a man who voluntarily works 
under the Soviet system is an indentured 
servant any more than a man who is 
drafted into the American Army. 

Moreover, he pointed out orally, our 


» 





nevertheless, to see renewed agitation 





| trade with Russia now involves only 
| those commodities which we actually 
need. The pulpwood which we import 
from the Soviets would have to be 
bought abroad in any case, and the 
Russian product is both better and 
cheaper than that of Canada. Other 
chief import items in the Russian trade, 
manganese ore, caviar and sausage cas- 
ings, can not be obtained elsewhere. 

With the exception of try argument 
over labor under the Russian system 
the question of indentured labor is not 
| now greatly troubling importers. The 
new Dutch colonial regulations removed 
objections against products from the 
Dutch East Indies. 

Rubber from the East Indies still is 
produced under a feudal system re- 
sembling indentured labor, but it is nec- 
essary to America and therefore need not 
be barred under the provision of the 
Tariff Act. This labor system in the 
rubber plantations is one in which the 
chief of a tribe furnishes workers and 
collects the payments while the workers 
| themselves are fed and sheltered by the 
| plantation owner. 
| Some forms of indentured labor still 


ersist in China, where a man will sell 
imself. 


America’s National 


Into Farm Board 
To Re 


Government to fix prices is radically wrong | 
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Tax on Luxuries 
place Sales 
Levy Is Proposed 


Group of House Members to 
Offer Substitute Plan to 
Raise 400 Millions, Says 
Representative LaGuardia 


Alternative Proposals © 
Are Outlined in House 


Additional Exemptions to Sales 
Tax to Be Considered by 
Ways and Means Committee, 
Mr. Crisp Says 


A group of House Members will offer a 
substitute tax proposal in lieu of the 
manufacturers’ sales tax that will raise 
$400,000,000 by luxury and other “special” 
taxes, Representative LaGuardia (Rep.), 
of New York City, announced in an oral 
statement March 11 before the House be- 
gan its second day of debate on the new 
revenue bill (H. R. 10236). 

Mr. LaGuardia predicted the elimina- 
tion of the manufacturers’ sales tax from 
the present revenue bill. The $400,000,000 
which Mr. LaGuardia’s substitute proposal 
would provide would be comparable to a 
total of $595,000,000 expected to be ob- 
tained by the sales tax provisions now be- 
fore the House, he said. 

(A prepared statement by Mr. La- 
Guardia summarizing his proposed sub- 
stitute for the manufacturers’ sales tax 
proposal will be found on page 3.) 


Treasury Proposal Recorded 


There is also on record before the House 
the Treasury’s alternative to the sales tax, 
based on tobacco, automobiles, bank 
checks, gasoline, increased postage, do- 
mestic consumption of gas and electricity, 
realty transfers and radios and phono- 
graphs, at an estimated aggregate of $684,- 
000,000. A number of Members have an- 
nounced their opposition to the sales tax 
and Representative Crisp (Dem.), of 
Americus, Ga. Chairman of the House 
Committee on ‘Ways and Means, has pub- 
licly warned the opposition to the sales 
tax that it is needed for the balancing of 
the budget and that if it is deleted from 
the bill something else of a substantial 
character must replace it to raise what is 
vitally needed to meet the deficits. 

While the new revenue measure was 
being criticized and supported in addresses 
during general debate in the House, ma- 
jority and minority leaders~in orat-state< 
ments March 11 agreed that favorable ac- 
tion will finally be secured when’ the 
House votes probably Jate next week. Most 
of the criticism is centered on the sales 
tax provisions. 


Adoption of Sales Tax Foreseen 


Majority leader Rainey (Dem.), of Car- 
roliton, Ill., minority leader Snell (Rep.), 
of Potsdam, N. Y., and acting chairman 
Crisp (Dem.), of Americus, Ga., for the 
Ways and Means Committee, were in 
agreement that notwithstanding the op- 
position to the controversial manufac- 
turers’ excise tax, they believe the measure 
will be sent to the Senate with the sales 
tax retained. 

The minority leader and the acting 
chairman stated that although polls are 
being taken on the respective sides of the 
House as to that provision, the exact 
strengths for or against it have not yet 
been ascertained. 

Mr. Rainey said that if the sales tax 
should be eliminated, the Treasury alter- 
native to raise $684,000,000 by special taxes 
on tobacco, automobiles, bank checks, 
gasoline, gas and electricity, realty trans- 
fers, radios and phonographs and in- 
creased postage will be offered in order to 
meet the emergency that such an elimina- 
tion would create. 


Additional Exemptions Proposed 

Mr. Crisp said the Ways and Means 
Committee will consider making additional 
exemptions to the sales tax before it is 
voted upon in the House. Among these 
proposals to be considered are processed 
foods, leased wires for broadcasting pur- 
poses, and electricity used by farmers in 
irrigation projects. 

Speaker Garner (Dem.), of Uvalde, 
Tex., as well as other leaders on both 
sides, agreed that there should be frée- 
dom in general debate and that no date 
shc .ld be fixed at this time as to when 


(Continued on Page 3, Column 2.] 


Barring of Contests 


By Mail Is Favored 


Measure to Outlaw Puzzle 
Schemes Reported to House 


No puzzle contests or similar attrac- 
tions could be conducted by mail to se- 
cure names and addresses for the purpose 
of drawing people into further competi- 
tion for prizes, the winning of which 
would depend on the sale or purchase of 
goods, under the provision of the bill 
(H. R. 8580), reported favorably to the 
House on March 11 by the House Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Post Roads. 

The use of such methods to obtain mail- 
ing lists for the purpose of engaging per- 
sons whose names are thus secured in 
competitive schemes that require these 
people to buy or sell something would be 
considered a violation of the law; punish- 
able by a fine of not more than $1,000 or 
imprisonment of not more than two years, 
or both, according to the bill. Represent- 
ative Hogg (Rep.), of Fort Wayne, Ind. 
introduced the bill. 

The Postmaster General, Walter F. 
Brown, has declared his opposition to the 
measure, which is described as being “a 
bill to declare illegal the use of puzzle 
contests, naming contests, prize offers, or 
any other form of competition for a prize 
wherein such offers are made for the pur- 
pose of securing names and addresses of 
people to the end that there may then 
be induced to compete in another contest 
which involves either the purchase or sale 
of goods as a requisite of winning.” 

The use of puzzle contests, according to 
the measure, is a “definitely harmful t 
of business promotion inimical to pub! 
welfare and damaging to confidence in the 
postal service, has come ir.to wide use, and 
is taking millions of dollars annually from 
the credulous and from children without 
return, and is contrary to honest busie 
ness principles.” 
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‘ ‘On Railway Merger 
To Train Youth lf 


In Public Service 


Senator La Follette Says 
Future Generations Must 
Be Taught in Methods of | 
Courageous Planning 


By Robert M. La Follette. 
United States Senator from Wisconsin 


It is my earnest belief that the eco-| 
nomic crisis through which this country, 
as well as the whole world, is passing 
brings new responsibilities to our insti- 
tutions of learning as well as to our eco- 
nomic and governmental institutions. 

In a period such as this we are prone | 
to reevaluate all of our institutions; and, 
so far as I am concerned, I am ready to 
accept the doctrine that those which no} 
longer serve the best interests of all the 
people are no longer justified in their 
existence. To me, one of the amazing 
features of this great industrial, financial 
and economic crisis is the bankruptcy of 
leadership in finance, industry, and gov-| 
ernment throughout the world. And while 
I do not place entire responsibility on 
the educational insfitutions of the world, 
I say in all seriousness that educators 
and educational institutions must accept 
at least partial responsibility for the lack 
of courageous leadership in this crisis. 

The roots of this evil lie deep in a 
system of irresponsible and speculative 
business, heedless of the sound develop- 
ment of the Nation’s rescources, which has | 
resulted in a tremendously unjust distri- 
bution of wealth. Even at the height of 
the period of prosperity, 22,000,000 of our 
people were living at the barest necessity 
level, or below it. The doctrine of laissez 
faire in our national affairs has, during 
the last decade, resulted in unparailelec 
economic disaster. 

Domination of Wealth 

In meeting the present crisis and plan- 
ning for our future economic security, I 
contend that the inherent power of the 
Government must be exercised to prevent 
the domination of our economic life by 
concentrated and despotic wealth. Ob- 
viously, the immediate problem 
prevent starvation and malnutrition. | 

Our next responsibility, as I see it, is the 
re-creation of purchasing power through 
the medium of far-reaching public works 


| 


program; and then to so plan our future | 


national economy as to mitigate these 
swings in the business cycle and to achieve 
an ever-rising standard of living for all 
people. It would indeed be a great tragedy 
if we should go through this depression 
without learing the lesson that is to be 
learned from it and without endeavoring 
in the future to attain a more regularized 
economic structure. 

The future generation must be trained to 
think independently and to view the prob- 
lems ahead with intelligence and courage. 
This involves a great responsibility on the 
part of education and educators. There 
never was such necessity for leadership as 


there is in this hour. In a democracy edu- | 


cation is the corner stone upon which our 
institutions rest and the responsibility for 
developing leadership and enlightenment 
among our future citizens is in the hands 
of our educators and educational institu- 
tions. If in their formative years they can 
be inspired with the ideal of applying the 
same principles of control to our complex 
economic life which our forefathers ap- 
plied to the comparatively simple prob- 
lems of government which they were called 
upon to solve, we need have no concern as | 
to the future of this republic. 
Cost of Education 
It is estimated that in this country we 
are spending annually, or were before 
this depression, approximately $3,000,000,- | 


is all too little if it is achieving the de- 
yelopment of an educated and cultured | 
citizenship. | 

I have often heard my illustrious father 
say that one of the persons who had pro-| 
foundly influenced his life was John Bas- 
com, president of the University of Wis- 
consin at the time he was a student there. 
This able man on every occasion sought to 
impress upon the young men and women 
who came under his influence, their great 
obligation and responsibility to the State | 
and to the Government which was furnish- 
ing them their educational opportunities. 
And he admonished them that the only 
way that obligation could be discharged | 
was in higher ideals of citizenship and de- 
votion to public service. | 

In his autobiography published in 1911, | 
my father said: ‘ 

“It is difficult indeed to overestimate 
the part which the university has played 
in the Wisconsin revolution. For myself, 
I owe what I am and what I have done 
largely to the inspiration I received there. 
It was not so much the actual courses 
of study which I pursued; it was rather | 
the spirit of the institution, a high spirit | 
of earnest endeavor, a spirit of fresh in- | 
terest in new things and beyond all else, | 
a sense that somehow the State and the 
university were intimately related and 
that they should be of mutual service.” 

As I view the complex and fundamental 
economic changes which are taking place 
in the United States and in the world at 
this time, I venture to give you my con- 
ception of the highest ideals of true edu- 
cational policy to meet the problems of | 
a changing economic world. I quote from | 
a resolution adopted many years ago by 
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Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion to Hear Counsel April 
25 on Eastern Plan 





nceinahicatnialne 
| Plans of eastern trunk line railroads to 
modify the consolidation plan of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to provide for 
‘four” rather than “five” systems in east- 
ern trunk line territory, will be orally ar- 
gued before the full Commission on April 
25 and 26, the Commission has just an- 
nounced. (Docket No. 12964.) 

The proposal would entirely elimi- 
nate from the eastern railroad map the 
so-called “fifth” system proposed by the 
Commission in its plan of Dec. 9, 1929, 
which was known as the “Wabash-Sea- 
board System No. 7.” Both the Wabash 
and the Seaboard Air Line railroads, about 
which this fifth system was to have been 
formed, are now in the hands of receivers. 

Hearings on the eastern trunk lines’ pro- 
posals have just been completed, after over 
two weeks of hearings in January and a 
similar amount of time in February, the 


presentation of evidence in support of the 
plan, and the latter hearings dealing with 
the testimony of opposing interests. 


Surplus Wheat Sought 
For Feeding Stock in 


Nine Western States 


‘Department of Agriculture 
Submits List of Areas in 


Need as Red Cross Pre- 


pares for Distribution 


The Department of Agriculture has sub- 
mitted to the American National Red 
Cross a list of nine States and of coun- 
ties within them where there were crop 
failures in 1931, or heavy snows handi- 
capping livestock ‘men, which might war- 
rant free provision of wheat for livestock 
feeding from the 40,000,000 bushels made 
javailable by Congress for the needy, Dr. 
C. W. Warburton, Director of Extension 
Work of the Department, stated orally 
March 11. 

The States are Montana, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Minnesota, IoWa, Nebraska, 
New Mexico, Utah and Idaho, according 
to information given orally at the offices 
of the Red Cross. The wheat is to come 
from the 40,000,000 bushels controlled by 
the Fede Farm Board, set aside for 
food f needy and for feed for live- 
stock necessary, it was explained. 

Red Cross to Decide 

Dr. Warburton explained that the de- 
cision on localities where wheat will be 
distributed is up to the Red Cross, his 
list of States showing, for the Red Cross’ 
guidance, the regions where the Depart+ 
ment of Agriculture has made loans for 
feeding of livestock, as an indication of 
the Department’s judgment of the loca- 
tion of the need. The information was 
transmitted to the Red Cross in response 
to a request from it, he said. 


stgted orally that application blanks are 

ng prepared for use of chapter chair- 
men in requisitioning the wheat as feed. 
A conference was held in Chicago March 
10 to arrange with millers and railroads 
| for shipment of wheat, it was added, and 
| 14,000 bushels already have been sent into 
South Dakota. 


Wheat Made Available 

A statement by the Federal Farm Board 
follows in full text: 

The Federal Farm Board announces 
that it has authorized the Grain Stabiliza- 
tion Corporation to make available the 
40 million bushels of wheat provided by 
act of Congress for food and feed relief 
purposes, to be distributed by the Ameri- 
can National Red Cross or organizations 
which it may: designate. 

On March 8 the Board received from the 
Red Cross the first application, approved 
by the President, calling for 5 million 
bushels of wheat and this morning ap- 
proved the delivery of this quantity of 
wheat by the Grain Stabilization Cor- 
poration to the Red Cross in accordance 
with the provisions of Public Resolution 
No, 12, 72d Congress. 








Wisconsin: 

“We can not for a moment believe that 
knowledge has reached its final goal or 
that the present constitution of socicty is 
perfect. In all lines of investigation the 
investigator should be absolutely free to 
follow the paths of truth wherever they 
may lead. Whatever may be the limita- 
tions which may trammel inquiry else- 
where, we believe the great University of 
Wisconsin should ever encourage that 
continual and fearless sifting and win- 
nowing by which alone the truth can be 
found.” 


The foregoing is a summary of an 
address delivered before the Seventh 
General Session, Department of Su- 
perintendence, at Washington, D. C. 


Bills to Legalize Betting 


Rejected in Massachusetts 
Boston. Mass., March 11. 





mports of Furniture 
Restricted by France 
Quotas Also Are Established for 


Foreign Hardware 


Import quotas for the importation into 
France of certain hardware and furniture 
ha’. > been established by decrees published 
in the French Journal Officiel for March | 
9, 1931, according to a cablegram from 
Commercial Attache Fayette W. Allport, 
Paris. 

For the period from Feb. 1, to July 31, 
1932, import quotas on hardware are fixed 
as follows, in metric tons per month: 

Locks, 2.7 from the United States, 43.6 
from Germany, and 6.2 from all other 
countries combined; padlocks, 349 from 
Germany and 1.1 from all other countries 
combined, including the United States; 
keys, 49.5 from Germany and 4.3 from all 
other countries; meat choppers, meat 
presses, fruit presses and others, weighing 
less‘than 20 kilos each, 11.5 from Germany 
and 13.5 from all other countries. 

For the entire period mentioned above, 
the following quotas are also established: 
Lamp burners and gas jets of copper or 
cppper alloy, combined or not with tin- 
plate, and parts thereof, 8.6 from Germany 
and 1.7 from all other countries; lamp- 
makers’ articles, except mine lamps, 21.4 
from Germany and 9.1 from all other 
countries; tinsmiths’ articles ether than 
Jamp-makers’ articles, 6.0 from Germany 
and 3.5 from all other countries. 

Import quotas have also been fixed for 
the period from Jan. 1 to June 30, 1932, | 
on wooden furniture other than bentwood | 
furniture (on which quotas were previously 
established). No separate quotas are fixed 
for imports of furniture from the United 
S‘ater, which are included in group 
quotas for imports from all countries not | 

ecified.—Issued by the Department of 

‘ommerce. } 


Adverse reports of the Committee on 
Legal Affairs of the Legislature on various 
bills to legalize betting on horse racing 
have been accepted by both branches, 


thus disposing of the matter for the 1932 
session. 
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first hearings devoted to the railroads’ | 
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the board of regents of the University of | 
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|have come to know so well. 
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Economic and Social Adjustments 
Viewed As Stabilizing Government 


——_- 


Balancing of Power Through Expression of Desires of Mi- 
norities Is Declared to Have Advantages Not Found in Other 


By Learned Hand 
Judge of the Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the Second Circuit 

The Fathers who contrived and passed 
the Constitution were wise in their gen- 
eration; as time passes, we come more 
and more to realize their powers of divina- 
tion. And yet, as has been so often ob- 
served, they were curiously blind to the 
way in which the Government they sct 
up was to work; they apparently had no 
intimation of the role that party was to 
play. In this they were proper children 
of their time; for, though Britain was 
already in fair train to develop party out 
of faction, the spirit of the century chose 
to ignore it. If you set men free from 
the restraint of prince and priest, and 
gave them an opportunity to decide their 
own fate, they would almost automatically 
come to an understanding of their true 


needs, and the needs of one were the; 


heeds of all. 


True, the Fathers were deeply preoccu- 
pied with the possibility that their work 
might be overthrown by faction and pop- 
ular tumult, or by the despotism which 
these engender, and against these they 
provided the elaborate system which we 
But, given 
time, with its opportunity for deliberation, 
the mass of mankind was assumed. to be, 
broadly speaking, homogeneous; at least, 
government as a compromise between 
more or less permanent and competing 
groups, seems not to have been contem- 
plated. 


This was a strange inadvertence. Even 
while the Constitution was being framed, 
Hamilton at least understood that to pass 
it he must secure the concurrence of spe- 
cial interests which, though they over- 
lapped, he drew into concert by holding 
out a different bait to each. Perhaps 
the greatest testimony to his genius is the 
skill with which he welded them together, 
and passed what would probably have 
failed to command a majority of the 
votes of even the limited numbers who 
then had the suffrage. 


But that the work of government should 
be carried along by the same means by 
which it had been instituted, nobody 
seems to have foreseen. Within a decade 
all were undeceived, since when we have 
become accustomed to parties as essential 
to our institutions. 


Compatibility of Parties 


With Underlying Ideas 


A party system was still compatible 
with the underlying ideas of the 18th 
century, out of which it had developed. 
The Government, by which I mean those 
who have present power, is to be watched 
and checked by an opposition which will 
succeed, when it can demonstrate that 
those who now hold office, are not acting 
for the public weal and that it is likely to 
do better. This presupposes rather that 
that weal is a matter on which all will 
judge alike, and in which all share in the 
same way, than that society will array it- 
self into classes, pressing their several de- 
mands, indifferent to the general welfare, 
and establishing an equilibrium only by 
compromises in which they alone share. 
Bipartisan democracy presupposes the 
conception of the individual, whose wel- 
fare is identical with that of the com- 


| munity in which he lives, the absence of 
| coherent social classes, a basic uniformity 


of interest throughout. 
It seems a strange idea to us now. We 


have come to think of the problem of| 


democracy as that of its minorities, a re- 
pellent notion, which has _ predisposed 
many pepoles to throw it over and meet 
the difficulites by substituting less re- 
sponsive control, exempt from the discord 
and distraction of purpose that is appar- 
ently inherent in a representative state. 

* Even here among us, if your experience 
is like mine, there is an undercurrent of 
protest, a discontent which I can not help 
finding ominous. In what I have to say, I 
want to suggest that the result is not as 
bed as it seems, and that, good or bad, we 
still derive from it advantages which are 
irreplaceable in any other system. If you 
insist, I shatl ask no more than that you 
agree with Dean Inge that, even though 
counting heads is not an ideal way to gov- 
ern, at least it is better than breaking 
them. 

We do more than count; we measure 
political forces by the aggressiveness and 
coherence of conflicting classes, and this, 
though it may be the despair of the re- 
formers, I should like to put in a more 
respectable light. It may not be an ideal, 
I shall argue that it is a tolerable, system; 
that it can insure continuity and give 
room for slow change, since it allows play 
to the actual, if unrecognized, organs of 
society. 

One difficulty at any rate in the tradi- 
tional theory is inherent; it arises from 
our necessary preoccupations and our in- 
capacity to understand and deal with the 


|multitude of questions that increasingly 


call for answer in a desperately compli- 
cated world. I do not know how it is 
with you, but for myself I generally give 
up at the outset. The simplest problems 
which come up from day to day seem to 
me quite unanswerable as soon as I try 
to get below the surface. Each side, when 
I hear it, seems to me right till I hear 
the other. 

I have neither the time nor the ability 
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Governmental Systems 





to learn the facts, or to estimate their 
importance if I knew them; I am disposed 
to accept the decision of those charged 
with the responsibility of dealing with 
them. My vote is one of the most un- 
important acts of my life; if I were to 
acquaint myself with the matters on which 
it ought really to depend, if I were to 
try to get a judgment on which I was 
willing to risk affairs of even the smallest 
moment, I should be doing nothing else, 
and that seems a fatuous conclusion to a} 
fatuous undertaking. 

Because, if all were done, for what after 
all does my single voice count among so 
many? Surely I can play my part bet- 
ter in the society where I chance to be, 
if I stick to my last, and leave governing 
to those who have had the temerity to 
accept the job. Distracted by the con-| 
fusion, and conscious. that I can} 
reach no sound opinion, I turn away 
from any share in it and go about my 
business. I am aware of those protests of 
my youth, lingering in memory, calling 
upen me to gird my loins and fall to. But 
then I reflect; excellent citizens banded 
to secure good government; youths full 
of aspiration and high resolve, ready to) 
turn their swords against the giants; elec- 
tion returns leaving all outside the breast- 
= shining examples of the noble | 

ead. | 





Government Reacts 


To Economic Classes 


This is not an uncommon mood; in- 
deed, the apathy of the modern voter is 
the confusion of the modern reformer. I) 
live where that apathy seems to have at- 
tacked even the deepest ganglia; no dis- 
closures, no scandals, can stir the voters 
f m their inertia. Doubtless things might 
become uncomfortable enough to arouse 
them, but, given reasonable opoprtunity 
for personal favors, and a not too irksome 
control, they are content to abdicate 
their sovereignty and to be fleeced, if the 
ae will only shear them in their 
sleep. 


That was not the presupposition of our 
traditional Gemocracy, which assumed an 
intelligent attention and capacity in pub- 
lic affairs, and a will directed towards 
the general good. 


We have surely outgrown the condi- 
tions if assumed, and the theory has 
ceased to work. In Europe they have 
tried another scheme, partly on paper, 
partly in practice. Recognizing that most 
men are bound in the end to look out 
for themselves, and to know more about 
their own affairs than anything else, they 
have either deliberately or by unconscious 
acceptance, recognized that governinent | 
will inevitably react to the pressures of 
cconomic or social classes, which thus have | 
become internal organs of the State. | 


True, there must be some central con- 
trol, a brain, as it were, where cross- 
impulses may neutralize each other; and 
indeed, so far as this has been omitted, 
as in theory at times it appears to have 
been, the machinery is incomplete. But; 
granted such a nexus, there is much in 
modern politics which seems to present 
just that picture. I think that in spite 
of our reluctance, we are coming to the 
same situation here; have come to it, in-| 
deed. 

It would indeed be the plainest folly 
to pretend that such a system works for 
the best; we see about us everywhere 
evidences to the contrary. We lose the 
forest for the trees, forgetting, even so far 
as we think at all, that we are trustees for 
those who come after us, squandering the 
patrimony which we have received. It 
seems scarcely better statecraft to turn 
over a society to the scramble of organized | 
minorities than to leave it to be looted by 
| aoe of mercenaries under partisan 
chiefs, 


We must confess our apostacy; but before 
we abandon the ritual, is it not best to 
consider in what the faith has failed, and 
whether we may not use the old formulas 
with another meaning? The notion of a 
common will has teased political philoso- 
phers from the outset. It gets its com- 
pletest expression in the Hegelian State 
which made its highest bid for dominance 
during the Great War and failed; the 
State, as an entity, an organism apart 
from those who compose it, a creature to 
which they owe unquestioning allegiance, 
and which may dispose of them at its own 
inscrutable pleasure. 





Expression by Referendum 
Of Will of Majority 

In theory that form of idolatry has 
never got much hold on men who speak | 
English; in practice, the modern cult of 
the nation is hardly distinguish- 
able; it veils itself behind the fiction 
of a common will. Just where that 
will resides, or how it is made manifest, 
is not too plain; like other deities, it is | 
wise not to expose itself too freely. 

Is it for example to be found in a 
referendum? Perhaps so; I can think of 
no completer incarnation. If you put a| 
question for categorical answer to a multi- | 
tude, you may say that the majority has 
expressed itself. You may be wrong; in 
any case your assurance is factitious; men 
often answer for reasons quite alien to 
the issue; they seldom have anything that 
can truly be called an opinion. 

Their leaders take sides as their in- 
terests direct, and they follow because 
| they are used to following. Indeed it may 
|be better so. You remember Private 
Willis in Iolanthe: “But then the pros- 
pect of a lot of dull M. P.’s in close prox- 
imity, each thinking for himself, is what 
no man can face with equanimity.” 

We recently had a referendum in New 
York about extending the forest preserve. | 
The city voted for it by a large majority; 
yet as I walk the streets I do not see 
afforestation written with conviction on 
the harried faces of my fellow citizens. 
I suspect that the powers sent out 
| word—for what subtle reason I do not 
| know—that that amendment. was to pass, 
jand pass it did. | 
| Was there a common will in New York 
about adding to the forest preserve? I 
doubt it. Moreover, granting that at 
| times we do so get an expression of a gen- 
uine opinion, belief, attitude—call it what 
}you will—it must be sporadic and lim- 
|ited; ome can not carry on government 
by referendum—surely not among 120,- 
000,000 people. They must act by deputy, 
/and how much common will is there 
| then? | 
| You are familiar enough with the mech- | 
}anism. Every man who aspires to office, 
| wants, if he is worth his salt, to be re- 
| turned. Why else should he go in; why 
| accept an interruption in his normal voca- | 
| 
| 





tion, long enough to disrupt it, but not 
to achieve substantial results elsewhere? 

And how can he be returned? He looks 
|upon an inert mass of constituerits, who 
|care little for themselves as citizens at 
| large, but very much for this measure or | 
jthat. which affects them in their liveli- | 
hood? Make me prosperous in my job,!| 
and I will take care of myself in my other 





relations. 
How much of the history of tariff legis- 








lation, for instance, can be written in 
those words? ‘To promote their special 
interests they form groups with incon- 
veniently long memories, before which 
their memories as undifferentiated voters 
are like the Spring snows. 

The common will as the official sees it, 
is not common at all; it is a complex of 
opposing forces, whose resultant has no 
relation to the common good, but which 
will nevertheless decide whether he goes 
back or not. That mechanical question is 
his master; he is not the mouthpiece of 
the people’s voice, or any other Hegelian 
Absolute, realizing its eternal essence in 
the solution of opposition. 

And so the common good is squeezed 
out, and enterprises of great pith and 
moment fall by the way. The more com- 
pact, determined and relentless the groups 
with which he must deal, the more they 
have to say in his fate. He must pick 
his way nicely, must learn to placate 
though not to yield too much, to have the 
art of honeyed words. but not to seem 
neutral, and above all to keep constantly 
audible, visible, likable, even kissable. 

There are indeed more exhilarating mo- 
ments when he may strike boldly, but 
they are not frequent and the effect is 
apt to be transitory; they are not so good 
as a supply of advice to mothers which 
comes in every evening just after bed- 
time stories. 

That I agree is not a pretty picture; it 
did not intrude into the inspired reveries 
of Thomas Jefferson: though it has hag- 
ridden the thoughts of his political de- 
scendants, and gives them pause. Is there 
any answer? I suspect not; but there may 
be solace. After all, silken purses come 
only from busy siik-worms; we must weave 
with what we have. 








Aggressive Achieve 


Disproportionate Power 


The millennium is still beyond the hori- 
zon; just beyond, if you insist, but yet 
in sight. Have we the qualities of our de- 
fects? In the first place, why must we 
held altogether illegitimate the advantage 
that cohesion, assiduity and persistence 
bring in government as elsewhere? By 
what right do we count those who have 
not the energy or intelligence to make 
eometives felt, equivalents of those who 

ave? 


I have yet to learn that political masses | 
must be weighed by counting molecules and 
disregarding atomic weights. In any so- 
ciety, I submit, the aggressive and insistent 
will have disproportionate power. For 
myself, I confess I should like it other- 
wise; I prefer the still small voice of rea- 
son, but then I am timid and constitution- 
ally incompetent in such matters. 


But, though I would build the world, 
anew and nearer to the heart’s desire, if | 
I could, I do not propose to cry for the 
moon. In a world where the stronger 
have always had their way, I am glad if 
oa keep them from having it without 
stint. 

It seems to me, with all its defects, our 
system does just that. For, abuse it as 
you will, at least it gives a bloodless meas- 
ure of social forces,—bloodless, have you 
thought of that?—a means of continuity, 
@ principle of stability, a relief from the 
paralyzing terror of revolution. } 

I have been where this was not true; in 
lands where one felt the pervasive fore- 
beding of violence, of armed suppression, 
the inability of minorities to exert just 
those peaceful pressures, that seem to us 
so vicious; where government is conducted 
not by compromise, but coup d’etat. 
Propriety in Yielding 
To Stronger Forces 

And I have looked back with content- 
ment tomy own country, distracted as she 
might be by a Babel of many voices, un- 
certain of her purpose and her path; where 
yet there can be revolution without ma- 
chine guns and men may quit a public 
office and retain a private life. 

Given an opportunity to impose our 
will, a@ ground where we may test our 
mettle, we get the sense that there is 
some propriety in yielding to those who 
impose upon us. There has been an out- 
let, a place of reckoning, a means not 
of counting heads, but of matching wits 
and courage. If these are fairly measured, 
most of us acquiesce; we are conscious 
of a stronger power which it is idle to 
resist, until we in turn have organized 
in more formidable array and can im- 
press ourselves in turn. 

And so I will not declaim against the 
evils of our time, the selfishrfess of class 
struggle, the disregard of the common 
good. Nor will I forsake the faith of our 
fathers in democracy, however I must 
transmute it, and make it unlovely to 
their eyes, were they here to see their 
strongly perverse disciple. If you will 
give me scales by which to weigh Tom and 
Dick and Harry as to their fitness to rule, 
and tell me how much each shall count, 
I will talk with you about some other 
kind of organization. 

Plato jumped hurdles that are too high 
for my legs; maybe you can help me over, | 
or lower them. But unless you do, I will 
say that there must be a trying-out of 
men, according to their qualities as God 
has made them; that it is a precious in- 
heritance, which we must not abjure, that 
that chance exists; that we must write 
down our miscarriages to our own flaccid 
selves. Meanwhile we shall not boitle up 
the gases and prepare for the inevitable’ 
explosion. | 

And so when I hear so much impatient 
and irritable complaint, so much readi- 
ness to replace what we have by guar-| 
dians for us all, those supermen, evoked | 
somewhere from the clouds, whom none 
have seen and none are ready to name, | 
I lapse into a dream, as it were. 

I see children playing on the grass; | 
their voices are shrill and discordant as 
children’s are; they are restive and quar- 
relsome; they can not agree to any com- 
mon plan; their play annoys them; it 
goes so poorly. 

And one says, let us make Jack the 
master; Jack knows all about it; Jack 
will tell us what each is to do and we 
shall all agree. But Jack is like all the 
rest; Helen is discontented with her part 
and Henry with his, and soon they fall 
again into their old state. No, the chil- 
dren must learn to play by themselves; 
there is no Jack the master. | 

And in the end slowly and with infinite 
disappointment they do learn a little; 
they learn to forbear, to reckon with an- | 
other, accept a little where they wanted 
much, to live and let live, to yield when 
they must yield; perhaps, we may hope, 
not to take all they can. 

But the condition is that they shall be 
willing at least to listen to one another, 
to get the habit of pooling their wishes, 
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American Exports 
To India Increase 





| 


Two Per Cent Gain in Trade, 
For Year Largest of Major 
Countries 


Despite the general depression in 1931, 
the share-of the United States in India’s | 
foreign trade rose from 8.2 per cent to 10.5 
per cent of India’s total trade, the largest 
increase of the major countries, except 
Great Britain, according to a report from 
Trade Commissioner G. C. Howard, Cal- 
cutta. 

Japan’s share rose from 9.1 to 10 per 
cent; Germany’s from 7 to 8.5 per cent; | 
and from British countries other than the | 
United Kingdom, from 8.7 to 9 per cent, | 
the report stated. 

The general distribution of India’s trade 
in 1931 changed little from the preceding 
year, although there was a tendency for 
India to sell a greater proportion of its ex- | 
ports to the United Kingdom and to buy 
less of its foreign imports there. In 1931 
only 34 per cent of all imports originated 
in the United Kingdom, compared with | 
40.2 per cent during the preceding year.— | 
Issued by the Department of Commerce. 


Measures to Prevent 
Rickets Emphasized 
By Health Service 


Nutritional Ailment of Chil- 
dren May Result in Vari- 
ety of Bone Deformities, 
Says Federal Statement 


The importance of the prevention and 
cure of rickets, a child’s disease causing 
bone deformities, is pointed out by the 
United States Public Health Service in a 
statement issued March 4. The statement 
follows in full text: 

In recent years few diseases of child- 
hood, according to the Public Health 
Service, have attracted more attention 
than rickets. Many able investigators 
have studied the subject by the most mod- 
ern methods of scientific research, and 
even among the general public interest 
in it has been widespread. 

Rickets is a nutritional disease in which 
the chief difficulty seems to be related 
to the adequate utilization of lime and 
phosphorus. If these two elements are 
not present in the blood in the proper 
amount and proportion, deficient calcifi- 
cation of the bones will result, and the 
characteristic bony deformities of rickets 
are produced. 


Variety of Deformities Result 

The deformities include knock-knees. 
bowlegs, enlarged joints, deformities of | 
the spinal column and pelvis, enlarged | 
head, chest deformities, and similar con- 
ditions, and are associated with a promi- | 
nent abdomen, flabby muscles, sweating of | 
the head, and delayed teething. 

At the present time rickets is a milder | 
disease in the United States than it was 
formerly, and cases with marked deform- 
ity are becoming rather rare. 

There seems to be little doubt that the | 
development of rickets is intimately asso- 
ciated with climate. It occurs most often 
and in the severest degree in the temper- 
ate zone. Apparently it is more prevalent 
in cities, particularly in large industrial | 
centers, than in the country. 

Though rickets may begin earlier, it is 
rarely evident much before the third 
month of life, and the active process is 
usually over by the eighteenth month. 
There is, however, a form of late rickets 
which appears in older children; but it is 
the widespread common, or infantile, type 
of rickets which is so much discussed at 
the present time. In this country the 
more deeply pigmented dark-skinned races 
are more susceptible to the disease. 

Symptom of Rickets 

The most striking symptom of rickets | 
consists of the various bony deformities | 
mentioned, which are due to a defective 
hardening of the bones. In crder to have 
perfect bone formation, the body must 
have sufficient lime and phosphorus in 
proper proportions. It is possible, how- 
ever, for the food taken into the body to 
contain these elements, but in rickets, 
owing to the absence of some factor or| 
factors, they are not mobilized so as to 


[Continued on Page 5, Column 4.) ! 
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Supervised Play . 


Urged to Prevent 
Mental Sickness 


Lack of Balance Between 
Work and Recreation Said 
To Create Possibility of, 
Illness of Mind 


The possibility of mental illness result- 
ing from a lack of balance between rec- 
reation and work is pointed out by Dr. 
Frank E. Leslie, Medical Officer in Charge 
of the Veterans’ Administration Hospital 
at Perry Point, Md. 

Dr. Leslie’s views are given in the cur- 
rent issue of the Administration’s “Medi- 
cal Bulletin.” The value of supervised 
play is said by him to be generally con- 
ceded in preserving physical and mental 
health. He gave also in his article, en- 
titled “Physiotherapy and Occupational 
Therapy.” the following information: 

Ever since the World War recreation 
in one form or another has been included 
in the daily routine of Veterans’ Admin- 
istration hospitals. It seems timely to at- 
tempt the evaluation of this recreation 
in general, and its possible worth as a 
therapeutic agent in the hospital treat- 
ment of the mentally ill. 

Recreation may be defined as diversion 
for refreshment or relaxation. It tends 
to reanimate, to revive, in fact, to re- 
create. It covers a broad field of passive 
and active diversion, from quiet reading 
to noisy play, demanding both physical 
and mental exercise for the sake of « 
amusement. Games, representing play as 
contests, according to McDougall, best 
indicate the inherent pleasure motive. 
There is the desire of increased skill, the 
pleasure of make-believe, the desire to 
excel or to emulate, the pleasure of be- 
ing a cause of pleasure to others. The 
play motive is seen in young animals and 
in children and, according to Riggs, 1s 
an important part of the balanced life 
of adults. There must be a good balance 
between the serious and the frivolous, be- 
tween work and play. When there is im- 
dalance from a lack of play element, when 
men take not only their jobs but them- 
selves too seriously, mental illness may 
follow. The dead level of their serious- 
ness, their tenseness, and their emotional 
staleness are alarming symptoms of men- 
tal let down, and indicate the immediate 
need of a recreational period free from 
responsibilities. 


Leisure Time Programs 


The value of supervised play in the 
preservation of physical and mental 
health is now very generally conceded. 
Everywhere cities and schools boards 
are increasing the amount of supervision 
for the leisure-time programs of children 
and adults. Today very few cities with 
any municipal pride are lacking in this 
most important provision for the play life 
of members cf their communities. The 
ordinary Summer playground is extend- 
ing itself into an all-year program under 
expert leadership. 

An important factor in the evaluation 
of the play tendency is its socializing in- 
fluence. McDougall (4) is of the opinion 
that contests and games of all sorts not 


;Only exert among us an important ir- 


fluence in molding individuals, preparing 
them for social life, for cooperation, for 
submission and for leadership, for the 
postponement of individuals for collective 
ends, but also play ro inconsiderable part 
in shaping the destinies of nations. The 
naticnal and international games tend to 
bring both States and nations into more 
sympathetic relations. 


Period of Recovery 
Admitting the value of recreation as a 


| preserver of health in normal healthy in- 


dividuals, has the play motive any thera- 
peutic value for the unhealthy, either of 
mind or body? In acute physical ill- 
ness, as, for example, pneumonia, play is 
not in order. The same is true in the 
acute stage of mental disease. Following 
successful intensive treatment there comes 
a protracted period of recovery in both 
physical and menial disease, designated 
as convalescence. It is manifst that up 
to recent years this trying period re- 
ceived but scant attention from thera- 
peutists. Nature was allowed to take its 
course, which, in many cases, was a long 
one with many relapses and_ possible 
chronic invalidism as an end result. It 


(Continued on Page 5, Column 3.) 
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Somehow or other they must do this, if 
the play is to go on; maybe it will not, 
but there is no Jack, in or out of the box, 
who can come to straighten the game. 
The foregoing is the full text of an 
address delivered before the 12th an- 
nual dinner oj the Federal Bar Asso- 
ciation, at Washington, D. C., on 
March &. 
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Winter Sowings Tax on Luxuries Proposed 


Of Wheat Drop 
In Some Nations 


Planting of Rye in the Main 
Producing Nations Also 
Is Lower, According to 
Federal Bureau 


Winter sowings of wheat and rye to date 
in leading producing countries indicate 
no very marked change in total acreage 
as compared with a year ago, says the Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics in its eur- 
rent weekly review of foreign crops and 
markets. In fifteen countries now re- 
porting, Winter wheat acreage for har- 
vest in 1932 is estimated at 138,551,000 
acres compared with 142,272,000 acres in 
1931. 

Samples of Argentine wheat being re- 
ceived in Europe are of exceptionally 
good quality and the best in several years, 
according to a report from the Bureau’s 
grain specialist, J. H. Shollenberger, now 
in Italy. Deliveries of new crop wheat 
are being offered to European merchants 
on the basis of these samples, and the 
trade is reported well pleased with its 
appearance. On the basis of its high 
quality and its acceptability to the trade, 
Argentine wheat prices’ are said to have 
advanced several cents and narrowed the 
spread existing between the old crop and 
Canadian Spring wheat offerings. Strong 
competition from Argentine wheats is 
likely to be felt this year by Canadian 


.Spring and United States hard Winter 


wheats, Mr. Shollenberger says. 
Crop in Argentina 


Argentina planted a record 1931-32 com | 


acreage, but the crop is reported as con- 
siderably smaller than that of last year, 
and possibly below average, due to dought 
and locust damage. 

World rice production for 1931, says 
the Bureau, is running behind 1930, the 
outturn in 12 countries reporting to date 
aggregating 110,961,276,000 pounds, or 
about 4 per cent less than in 1930. Stocks 
of rice at Shanghai are reported by Ag- 
ricultural Commissioner Dawson as “am- 
ple, with a two months’ supply on hand.” 

The second estimate of the 1931-32 Ar- 
gentine flaxseed crop places the outturn 
at 85,460,000 bushels against last year’s 
second estimate of 68,894,000 bushels, ac- 
cording to a report from Agricultural Com- 
missioner Ray at Buenos Aires. The final 
figure for 1930-31 was 170,264,000 bushels. 

Chinese stocks of foreign leaf tobacco 
are large, having increased during Feb- 
ruary. . 

Barreled apple prices have improved 
somewhat on the Liverpool auction, ac- 
cording to the Bureau’s fruit specialist, 
Fred A. Motz, in Europe. 


Refrigerator Service 

Considerable interest has been shown 
in transportation and fruit exporting cir- 
cles in a new type of refrigerator car re- 
cently placed in service by the Buenos 
Aires & Pacific Railway, for the transpor- 
tation of grapes from San Juan to the 
port of Buenos Aires, according to Charles 
L. Luedtke, assistant agricultural com- 
missioner at Buenos Aires. The new car, 


| present time. 


As Substitute for Sales Levy To Stimulation 





the bill will be ready for amendments. 
Mr. Snell and Mr. Crisp said they believed 
that there is a great part of the member- 
ship of the House in favor of balancing 
the budget. 

“There are always those who are 
against taxes of any kind,” Mr. Snell said. 
“I believe that after the proposition seeps 
into the country and the people under-| 
stand the absolute necessity of getting the | 
money to balance the budget they will 
feel better about it than they do at the| 


“The question is if we will take the 
| Ways and Means Committee bill, or prefer 
the Treasury alternative plan,” Mr. Snell 
continued. “The latter is liable to cause 
more commotion throughout the country.” | 

He said that although originally. he was 
against the sales tax, the more he studied 
it the better he thought of it. 

“The old tax base was too narrow, and | 
under present conditions we could not! 
raise the necessary money from it.” 

Asked if he believed the President would 
sign the bill in its present form, the 
minority leader stated: 

“T have no doubt that it will meet with 
the approval of the President, from the 
fact that the Treasury already has ap- 
proved it.” 

He said that business and industry must 
|bear the manufacturers’ sales tax, and 
\“I feel on the whole it is distributed as | 
fairly and equally as it is possible to do.” 
He said that the other taxes have been 
|raised to the limit of their yield, and that 
since more money must be raised from | 
some sources, the manufacturers’ sales tax 
is the best way to raise that money. 

“Any responsible man will say that we 
must balance the budget,” he asserted. 
“The Ways and Means Committee has 
produced a good bill. It is now up to 
the country to take it in the same spirit 
it is presented.” He commented that 
the various additional governméntal ex- 
penditures that have been made in recent 
years were called for by the people of 
the country and were made for the benefit 
of those people. “I know of no one to 
get the money from but the people,” he 
said. | 

“I think the bill will pass, although | 
there is terrific opposition at the present 
time,” Mr. Snell said. “But when the 
clouds roll away I think the House will | 
take it, because I do not think any one) 
can suggest anything better.” 


Statement on Substitute 
By Mr. LaGuardia 


Representative LaGuardia made the fol- 
lowing oral statemerit regarding the op- 
position to the sales tax and the sub- 
stitute he plans to offer when the bill! 











is read for amendments upon the con-| 
iclusion of general debate: 

| “After conferring with some of my col- 
leagues I can safely say that it is my 
opinion that the manufacturers’ sales tax | 
feature will be eliminated from the rev- | 
jenue bill. A sales tax whether disguised | 
|by any other name is odious. For the 


|Oline, Representative Beedy 


ee oe ay th F its kind | last 20 years there have been guccensive | 
p30 ’ y tt ts to graft this tax on the people 
mechanical refrigeration machine which = poe conan To say that the tax is 
obtains its motive power from the axle. lequitable is simply ridiculous. 

The air in the car is circulated through | “«a family spending $1,000 for subsist- 
the cargo poe os —— _ |ence and existence, even with the exempt- 
Se ritat for eterting ane recreation. | S07 "arena, wha % Sotaca, 

is k . ved, in > 3 : 

The Bureau says that “the increased de- oo Te a family earning™$1,500 to $1,- 
mand for American raw cotton at Bom-| ¢99 a year such a burden is out of all| 
bay is one of the brightest features in the proportion even to the gentleman who is| 


current United States trade with India. | 


There has been for several years a good | 


demand for American cotton for use by 
the Indian mills manufacturing moder- 
ately fine textiles, but marked develop- 
ments in the manufacture of the better 
grades of cotton goods in the last year 
have greatly increased the quantity of 
cotton imported from the United States. 
The low price and good quality of Ameri- 


can cotton are important factors in this | 


business. From August, 1931, to the end 
of January, 1932, 83,982 bales of cotton 
were exported to British India, compared 
with 44,568 bales in the corresponding pe- 
riod last year, and 6,193 bales two years 
ago.” 

Agricultural Commissioner Dawson re- 
ports that “nearly all of the Chinese and 
British cotton mills in the Shanghai In- 
ternational Settlement have reopened, and 
about 30 per cent of them are running 
night shifts.’ World mill consumption of 
cotton for six months ended Jan. 31, 1932, 
was 11,470,000 running bales compared 
with 11,319,000 bales the preceding six 
months, and 11,164,000 bales in the corre- 
sponding period a year ago, as reported 
by the International Federation of Master 


| dieting on caviar and pate de foie gras. 
“A substitute for the sales tax will be, 
| offered and I will be ready to formulate, 
it tonight. It requires no courage to vote | 
| against the tax bill. That is easy. In 
{this instance, however, we are confronted 
{not only with a change in the policy of 
| taxation but the absolute necessity of 
raising additional revenue. All taxes are 
burdensome and unp!'easant. | 
| “Our proposed substitute for the sales 
|tax will provide a little more than $400,-| 
| 000,000 of revenue. This will come from 
{luxuries and other special taxes, but it| 
will not take revenue from the mouths of 
the working people of this country.” 

Mr. LaGuardia said he would first offer 
that substitute plan to the House leader- 
| Ship before offering ‘t as an amendment 
on the floor. 

The Ways and Means Committee, on 
estimates from the Treasury, hope to raise | 
| $595,000,000 from the manufacturers’ sales | 
| tax and Acting Chairman Crisp has! 
| Warned the House that if that sales tax 
is eliminated there must be some other | 
sources of revenue to raise such a tre- 
mendous sum. He has mentioned in this | 
| connection—while he urged the sales tax | 





Group of House Members to Offer Plan to 
Raise 400 Million, Says Mr. LaGuardia 





[Continued from Page 1.] 


would 
farrtiiers. 

Asserting that taxes now are too high, 
Representative Brand (Rep.), of Urbana, 
Ohio, advocated meeting the deficit by 
reducing Federal expenditures. He said 
the American people will be antagonistic 
to tax increases now more than if Con- 
gress first made a real attémpt to cut 
Federal expenses. 

The sale of bonds instead of the im- 
position of additional taxes was favored 
by Representative Lovette (Rep.), of 
Greeneville, Tenn. He said that bonds 
have been sold to create the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation for the benefit 
of financiers and that now the financiers 
say that the budget should be balanced 
by additional taxation. 

In opposing the tax on imported gas- 
(Rep.), of 
Portland, Me., said that while he favors 
protecting the domestic oil industry, he 


exempt electricity used by the 


|does not see why that industry should 


be given preference over other industries. 
He contended that protection to the oil 
industry should logically be given in a 
tariff bill. 

Representative McCormack (Dem.), of 
Dorchester, Mass., did not like to impose 


a manufacturers sales tax any more than | 


any other Members of Congress, he said, 
but until a better alternative is proposed 


jhe saw nothing to do but impose this) 
| tax. 


Representative Gifford (Rep.), of Cotuit, 
Mass., discussed what he said are in- 
inequalities in the income tax provisions. 


Representative Tilson 


Supports Measure 


Representative Tilson (Rep.), of New 
Haven, Conn., said that he would support 
the measure because, although he is not 
thoroughly in accord with each provision 
of the bill, he feels that the budget must 


|be balanced and the measure brought in 


by the Committee is the result of great 
work and study. The surtax, he said, 


|probably may prove to be too high to 


bring in the maximum yield, but he will 
support the measure. 

Representative Crowther (Rep.), of 
ichenectady, N. Y., said the Committee 
on Ways and Means had tried to make 
the measure a “nonpartisan, American 
bill.” He said that early in consideration 
of the bill he had felt that it might not 
be necessary to balance the budget before 
the end of the fiscal year 1934, but dis- 
cussions of the Federal financial situation 


{convinced him of the necessity of balanc- 


ing the budget as soon as possible to pre- 
serve the Nation’s credit. 

Two billions of Federal expenditures, 
he said, are “practically a fixed charge” 
on the Government, one billion dollars 
going for service of the public debt and 
the other one billion dollars for veterans, 
and neither item can be reduced. 


Three-cent Letter Rate 


Declared Favored 


Mr. Crowther said the Committee on 
Ways and Means did not press on the 
Committee on Post Office and Post Roads 
its ideas for raising more revenue from the 
postal service, but he believed there would 
be little objection to a 3-cent rate for 
first-class mail, which would raise $150,- 
000,000. The Postal Committee did not 
favor this plan, he said. 

The suggestion for a tax of 3 cents a 
bottle on beer is impractical, he said, and 
anyway it would cost $65 a year in taxes 
against a family in which two persons 
drank three bottles apiece each day, and 
they would object to the tax. 
cated a tax on imported oil and copper. 

Representative Lozier (Dem.), of Car- 
rollton, Mo., declared the bill will have 
a tremendous effect on the economic 
structure of the country, and there is no 
necessity for “a sales or consumption 
tax.” He criticized the Treasury's finan- 
cial estimates. 

The bill “may be the voice of the gen- 
tleman from Georgia,” he said, “but it 
is the hand of Esau in the Treasury of 
the United States.” He pointed to over- 
subscription of the latest issue of Treas- 
ury certificates as evidence of the will- 
ingness of investors to put their money 
in Federal securities. 


Greater Expenses Seen 


For Manufacturers 


Mr. Lozier declared the manufacturers’ 
expenses and capital requirements would 
be increased heavily by the tax. 

Mr. Crowther said the 30 days allowed 


Cotton Spinners’ and Manufacturers’ As- |as imperative to balance the budget—that f° Payment of the tax would obviate the 


sociations.—Issued by the Department of 
Agriculture. 


Design Given Approval 
For Appomattox Memorial 


The jury appointed -by the Quarter- 
master General of the Army, Maj. Gen. 
J. L. DeWitt, to select a design for the 
memorial authorized by Congress to be 
erected at Appomattox, Va., to commemo- 
rate the termination of the war between 
the States has selected the design exe- 
cuted by Harry Sternfeld and J. Roy Car- 
roll Jr., architects, and Gaetano Cecere, 
sculptor, all of Philadelphia, Pa., it was 


announced orally March 11 by the De-| 


partment of War. 
A total of 186 designs were submitted. 
The jury awarded eight honorable men- 


tions and expressed its approval of the| 
exceptionally high standard of the designs | 


submitted. 

Congress authorized an appropriation 
of $100,000 for the erection of the monu- 
ment, but no actual appropriation has 
been made. 

The jury consisted of William C. No- 
land, chaifman; H. Van Buren Magonigle, 


Alexander B. Trowbridge, Charles Keck, | 


and Horace W. Peaslee, secretary. George 


G. Will acted as professional advisor. 





$55 ae 
PRESIDENT’S DAY 
At the Executive Offices 


March 11, 1932 





9:15 a. m—Eugene Meyer, Governor 
of_the Federal Reserve Board, called. 
Subject of conference not announced. 

10:30 a. m. to 12 m—President met 
with Cabinet. 

12:15 p. m—John J. Watson, head of 
the International Agricultural Corpora- 
tion of New York, called on personal 
business. 

12:30 p. m.—Col. James H. Hayes, at- 
torney, of New York, called to pay his 
respects. 

12:45 p. m.—Senators Kean (Rep.), 
and Barbour (Rep.), of New Jersey, 
called to discuss New Jersey matters. 

1 p. m.—President received the Knox- 
ville, Tenn., College debating team. 

Remainder of day.—Engaged with sec- 
retarial staff and in answering corre- 
spondence. 





the Treasury submitted to the Committee | 
an alternative to raise $684,000,000 in its | 
place, if necessary, that would include the | 
|following: Tobacco, one-sixth increase in 
| present tax, to raise $58,000,000; automo- 
biles, trucks and parts, 5, 3 and 2% per 
| cent, $100,000,000; bank checks, 2 cents per | 
|check, $95,000,000; gasoline, 1 cent a gal- 
lon, $165,000,000; increased postage, 2 to 
| 3 cents, $150,000,000; realty transfers, $11,- | 
| 000,000; radios and phonographs, 5 per | 
|cent, $11,000,000, and domestic consump- 
j|tion of gas and electricity, 7 per cent, | 
| $94,000,000. 


Provisions Discussed 
'By Mr. Treadway 


Representative Treadway (Rep.), of 
Stockbridge, Mass., member of the Ways 
and Means Committee, opened the debate 
March 11. He said the Committee had 
gone far afield from the recommenda- 
tions that had been submitted to it, that 
several important recommendations from 
|the Treasury had been omitted in the bill 
and practically every Treasury recom- 
mendation changed in some way. He said 
| therefore the bill is not a Treasury De- 
partment bill, nor an Administration bill, 
| but a Government bill, prepared in the 
light of the information furnished the 
| Committee and on the judgment of 25 
,of its members. He discussed the various | 
| provisions of the bill, including the dif- | 
|ferences between Treasury recommenda- | 
jtions and the provisions in the bill as| 
jnow before the House. 








| Representative Sirovich said the tax of | 


| 10 per cent on the spoken drama and mo- 
tion pictures, while most other industries | 


jonly pay 2% per cent, is unjust and un-| 


|fair. He said the theater tax is “a tax| 
;On culture and education” and that 42 
|per cent of the spoken drama theaters in 
| the United States are closed. “Over 50 
| per cent of all actors and artists employed 
|in these theaters are walking the streets | 
helpless and despondent; of 20,000 mu-| 
!sicians in those theaters are at work to- 
|day and only one-third of them in New| 
York are engaged; 40 per cent of stage- | 
|hands, electricians, carpenters and dress- | 
| makers are working in the theatrical) 
| Profession anu the 60 per cent balance are | 
|derelicts swallowed up in the economic 
| depression. 

Representative Barbour (Rep.), of! 
| Fresno, Calif., contended that electricity | 
|used on the farms should be exempted 
from the sales tax. He said that in the 
| western States electricity is as much part 


need of greater capital requirements for 
the manufacturer, since he would be paid 
for the product before he paid the tax. 

Representatives Harlan (Dem.), of Day- 
ton, Ohio, urged that the exemption on 
admissions be raised to 50 cents, instead 
of 25 cents, as proposed in the bill, and 
said that the tax proposed on imported 
gasoline is unjust because it is a tariff 
measure. 

Representative Harlan (Dem.), of Day- 
Bristol, Va., in opposing the bill, advocated 
the balancing of the budget through bond 
issues. 

“In order to benefit the 5 per cent hold- 
ing bonds we must crush the other 95 
per cent under the oppressing heel of tax- 
ation,” he said. “The real sufferers are 
the 95 per cent who do not own bonds.” 

Representative Blanton (Dem.), of Abi- 
lene, Tex., said he opposed the sales tax 


because it would work a hardship on the 


Representative Sl anit to Offer 


Substitute for 


Because of his belief that the attempt 
to establish a sales tax will fail, as, he 
said, it has in the past, Representative 
LaGuardia (Rep.), of New York City, an- 
nounced March 11 that he would offer a 
substitute for the sales tax plan when 
the revenue bill is being read for amend- 
ment. The substitute which Mr. La- 
Guardia will offer, he said, would raise an 
additional $518,500,000 in revenue. The 
statement issued by Mr. LaGuardia, in 
which he outlines his plan, follows in full 
text: 

My dear Mr. Speaker and Colleagues: 
I find a strong current of opposition to 


Safety deposit boxes and vaults (10 per cent 
Stamp tax on contracts, covenants, conveyance 
in writing (5 cents on each document) ... 
Stamp tax on receipts, acquittances, or any evi 
under $100; 2 cents above) 
Stock transfer and sales (increase of present 


application of tax of 6 cents to loans of stock) 


Radios and phonographs (5 per cent retail) 
Radio advertising (5 per cent gross receipts) 
Cosmetics and perfumes (5 per cent retail) 
Corporation registration: Under $10,000 capital 
$10; from $150,000 to $250.000, $20; from $2 


Automobiles and accessories: 
trucks, 142 per cent, $3,500,000; accessories, 
Works of art and jewelry, including preciou 
(5 per cent retail) 





of the farm operation cost as fertilizer is 
in the East. 

Mr. Crisp said the Committee is consid- | 
)ering an amendment to the bill, which 





gradfuated 40 per cent to 49 per cent on in 


Postage increase, 1 cent on first-class mail ..... 


Total 


He advo- | 


Stamp taxes on checks and drafts (1 cent und 


Bond transfer tax (10 cents per $100 face value; 


000 to $1,000,000, $50; from $1,000,000 to $5,000,000, $100; over $5,000,000, $500.... 
Passenger automobiles, 
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Advertising Aid 


Of Consumption 


Chief of Bureau of Home 
Economics Discusses For- 
mulas in Use Which Bring 
New Business 


Louise Stanley 


Chief of the Bureau of Home Economics, 
epartment of Agriculture 


In the economic planning of the future 
which we are facing now, advertising has 
an important place; first, as an educa- | 
tional agency helping in the development 
of a real standard of living, not stimulat- 
ing demands that lower any possible 
standard. The advertiser should develop 
a code for your group which will help take 
care of this. Second, advertising will fur- 
nish more factual information about the 
material sold, so as to enable the consumer 
to buy intelligently—smaller profits bed 
some, but a better spread-out demand 
over a longer period of time, a more regu- 
lar demand for which a production pro- 
gram can be more definitely planned. 

The advertiser’s contribution to a stable 
econmic program is an important one, but | 
if it is going to be made, organizations | 
must work with better business bureaus 


and honest and educationally sound, 
based on real facts and facts the adver- 
tisers really believe in, and facts that will 
|be demonstrated on use. 
| choice and wise use lead to satisfied pur- 
| chasers and a satisfied purchaser is the 
| best result of advertising, since it multi- 
plies your results manyfold. 
Dollars Scarce and Valuable 

Today there are fewer consumer dol- 
lars. Every dollar being spent is being 
weighed very carefully. Prices are lower. 
The dollar goes farther. The same con- 
sumer is questioning whether she is get- 
ting her dollar’s worth and she is look- 
ing to you for help. She wants facts, 
and correct facts. She is still somewhat 
gullible, but getting less so. She is get- 
ting more education about buying. More 
and more, she is asking for definite infor- 
mation about the articles she buys. In so 
far as the advertiser can supply that to 
her in: usable form and in a form she 
learns to trust, the more nearly she can 
make her choice in advance. She is not 


vice. 


the basis of the amount of food storage 
space, the temperatures they will main- 
tain, and the cost of maintaining those 
temperatures, in general terms, to be sure, 
but practically a guarantee back of it. 
Manufacturers unwilling to label their 
boxes use these data in advertising. There 
is less said now about color and decora- 
|tive factors of refrigerators. The elec- 
tric refrigerator advertiser tells you about 
the lack of noise and the number of ice 
cubes, and Mrs. Consumer is expecting 


and other groups to keep advertising clean 


Intelligent | 


specially concerned with extrafeous ad-| 


Certain refrigerators are now sold on}! 


League to Create Committee 
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our Destroyers 


To Secure Peace in Orient Withdrawn From 


Resolution Adopted by 


Assembly Made Public 


By the Department of State 





A committee of 19 members of the 
League is to be set up to bring about peace 
between China and Japan, according to a 
resolution adopted by the League of Na- 
tions Assembly March 11, the Depart- 
ment of State announced on that date. 

The committee is instructed to propose 


|if necessary submission of the dispute to 


the World Court for an advisory opinion. 

The resolution also demands the cessa- 
tion of hostilities and the withdrawal of 
Japanese troops from Shanghai. The 
resolution as made public by the Depart- 
ment of State follows in full text: 


Text of Resolution 


Adopted by League 


The American Minister to Switzerland, 
Hugh R. Wilson, reported to the Depart- 
ment of State today that the Assembly of 
the League of Nations today passed the 
following resolution: 


Part I—The Assembly, considering that 
the provisions of the Covenant are entirely 
applicable to the dispute, more particu- 
larly as regards: ‘ 


(1) The principle of a scrupulous re- 
spect for treaties; 


(2) The undertaking entered into by 
members of the League of Nations to re- 
spect and preserve as against external 
aggression the territorial integrity and 
existing political independence of all the 
members of the League; 


(3) Their obligation to submit any dis- 
|pute which may arise between them to 
procedures for peaceful settlement; 


Adopting the principles laid down by 
the President in office of the Council, Mr. 
Briand in his declaration of Dec. 10, 1931; 


Recalling the fact that 12 members of 
the Council again invoked those principles 
in their appeal to the Japanese Govern- 
ment on Feb. 16, 1932, when they declared 
that “no infringement of the territorial 
integrity and no change in the political 
independence of any member of the 
League brought about in disregard of Ar- 
ticle 10 of the Covenant ought to be rec- 
ognized as valid and effcctual by members 
of the League of Nations.” 

Considering that the principles govern- 
ing international relations and the peace- 
ful settlement of disputes between mem- 
bers of the League, above referred to, 


| Other than the parties to the dispute and 


pute which forms the subject of the Chi- 
nese Government’s request is referred to 
it and that it is under an obligation to 
apply the procedure of conciliation pro- 
vided for in paragraph 3 of article 15 of 
the Covenant and if necessary the pro- 
cedure in regard to recommendations pro- 
vided for in paragraph 4 of that same 
article; 

Decides to set up a committee of 19 
members, namely, the President of the 
Assembly who will act as chairman of the 
committee, the members of the Council 


six other members to be elected by secret 
ballot. 

This committee exercising its functions 
on behalf of and under the supervision of 
the Assembly shall be instructed: 


(1) To report as soon as possible on the 
cessation of hostilities and the conclusion 
of arrangements which shall render defi- 
nitive the said cessation and shall regu- 
late the withdrawal of the Japanese forces 
in conformity with the Assembly resolu- | 
tion of March 4, 1932. 


(2) To follow the execution of the reso- 
lution adopted by the Council on Sept. 30 
and Dec. 10, 1931. 


(3) To endeavor to prepare the settle- 
ment of the dispute in agreement with 
the parties in accordance with article 15, 
paragraph 3 of the covenant, and to sub- 
mit a statement to the Assembly. 


(4) To propose if necessary that the 
Assembly submit to the Permanent Court 
|of International Justice a request for an | 
advisory opinion. | 

(5) To prepare, if need be, the draft of | 
the report provided for in article 15, 
| Paragraph 4, of the covenant. 


(6) To propose any urgent measure 
which may appear necessary. 

(7) To submit a first progress report to 
the Assembly as soon as possible and at 
latest on May 1, 1932. 

The Assembly requests the Council to 
communicate to the committee, together 
with any observations it- may have to 
make, any documentation that it may 
think fit to transmit to the Assembly. 

The Assembly shall remain in session 
and its president may convene it as soon 
as he may deem this necessary. 








are in full harmony with the Pact of 
Paris which is one of the cornerstones 
of the ‘beace organization of the world 
and under article 2 of which “the high 
contracting parties agree that the set- 
| tlement or solution of all disputes or con- 
flicts of whatever nature and whatever 
origin they may be which may arise among 
them shall never be sought except by 
pacific means;” 

Pending the steps which it may ulti- 
mately take for the settlement of the dis- 
pute which has been referred to it; 

Proclaims the binding nature of the 
principles and provisions referred to above 
and declares that it is incumbent upon 
the members of the League of Nations 





the product to live up to your statements. 
Food Advertisements 

Food advertisements are more and more 

in terms of relative economy and flavor. 

|Here particularly, we see a change from 





|national to local advertising,. except in | 


| trade-marked goods. One best advertise- 
ment comes from a manufacturer who 
| grades and tells you in the advertisement 
what grades stand for. That is informa- 


|tion the housewife wants. One large food | 
|group has recently announced a change | 


jin policy from the magazine to the local 
paper. Some products have been intro- 
| duced in different forms, competing with 
j}each other. The need for food does not 
need to be stimulated, but groups of prod- 
ucts must compete in local markets with 
| other food sources—fresh vs. canned vs. 
| frozen. 

| The change in form of advertising is 
interesting: Economy in terms of saving 
;money and time, and food value are still 
| used. Calories and vitamins have become 
terms of everyday use and are increas- 
| ingly understood. These terms are made 
valuable in advertising, but the facts must 
|live up to representation or their status 
is short lived. The kraut juice came up 
}in a flurry and died down almost as soon; 
|the more steady growth of tomato juice 
{is holding its market. 

| The consumer is interested in facts of 
| nutrition but one must be sure they are 
facts and my advice to the food advertis- 
ers is also to stress flavor and convenience 
of use. 


Tariff Inquiry Proposed 
On Forest Industries 


The Tariff Commission would be di- 
| conditions relating to the forest industry 
lof this country under a resolution (S. 
| Res. 187) introduced in the Senate March 
/11 by Senator Jones (Rep.), of Wash- 
The resolution, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance, pro- 
| vides that the inquiry include all branches 
| of the industry, such as timber, lumber, 
|pulpwood, pulp and paper, naval stores 
and any lumber by-product. 


| poor man, and said there should be a tax 
|placed on every share of stock sold on 
the Stock Market. He said he will offer 
an amendment to tax every share of stock 
sold on the Stock Market. It will not 
| stop the sale of a share of stock and the 
Government will get about $600,000,000 a 
year, he said. 

Many other members also spoke. 





Proposed Sales Tax 


the so-called sales tax. I am aware of 
the depleted condition of the Treasury. 
I realize the necessity of new sources of 
revenue: Attempts to establish a system 
of sales tax in this country have repeat- 
}edly failed. It is my belief that it will 
|fail this time. In lieu thereof I beg to 
|submit the following items as sources of 
revenue. Estimates are conservative and 
everyone will agree that the administra- 
| tion and collection would not involve the 
|complexities and difficulties of collecting 
|a sales tax on some 30,000 or 40,000 differ- 











| Income tax—increase over Committee bill, raising rates on incomes from $100,000 


jent products of manufacture. I offer as 
a compromise the following: 
er 100; 2 cents above) ....... $95,000,000 
of annual rental) ......--.:-.e+ee: 5,000,000 
s, deeds, mortgages, and agreements 
cig dain Gaede NS 0 Mes Aas 4 ae Ae eee 10,000,000 
dence of payment of money (1 cent 
aca gee ae ade aa dad eed bee kee S 25,000,000 
rates from 2 cents to 4 cents an 
40,000,000 
10,000,000 
aaa 30,000,000 
Sina SHE RRA OL Aha mad ese aaa One tREDeUAES 5,000,000 
nea ticliaiai dae I ae oa aes 15,000,000 
ization, $5; from $10,000 to $150,000, 
50,000 to $500,600, $40; from $500,- 
50,000,000 
2!2 per cent, $45,000,000; 
2 per cent, $20,000,000..........-... 68,500,000 
s stones, sémiprecious stones, etc. 
Pe Sy Pom ; sa cian 20,000,000 
comes over $1,000,000 ............+- 10,000,000 
sPaansn hae ndeces Tanna peadadestes 135,000,000 
oeeeeeeccccccecce eoeeeseeseeeoereeres $518,500,000 


lrected to investigate foreign competitive | _ 


not to recognize any situation, treaty or 
|agreement which may be brought about 
|by means contrary to the Covenant of 
ae of Nations or to the Pact of 
aris. 


Use of Military Pressure 
Contrary to Covenant 


| Part II.—The Assembly, affirming that 
it is contrary to the «pirit of the Cove- 


Japanese dispute should be sought under 
the stress of military pressure on the part 
of either party; 


Recalls the resolutions adopted by the 
Council on Sept. 30 and on Dec, 10, 1931, 
in agreement with the parties; 

Recalls also its own resolution of March 
4, 1932, adopted in agreement with the 


parties with a view to the definitive ceés-, 


sation of hostilities and the withdrawal 
of the Japanese forces and notes that 
the powers members of the League of Na- 
tions having special interests 
Shanghai settlements are prepared to 
give every assistance to this end and re- 
quests those powers if necessary to coop- 
erate in maintaining order in the evacu- 
ated zone. 


Part III.—The Assembly, in view of the 


request formulated on Jan. 29 by the Chi- 
|nese Government invoked the application 


for in article 15 of the Covenant of the 
League of Nations; 


In view of the request formulated on 
Feb, 12 by the Chinese Government that 
the dispute should be referred to the As- 
sembly in conformity with article 15 para- 
graph 9, of the Covenant and in view of 
the Council’s decision of Feb. 19; 
Considering that the whole of the dis- 


Senator La Follette Urges 
Presidential Referendum 


A bill (S. 4045) to establish a referen- 
dum to enable the people of the United 
States to propose candidates for nomina- 
tion for the Presidency was introduced 


Follette (Rep.), of Wisconsin. The bill 
provides that returns submitted to the 
State boards shall be in turn submitted 
to the Secretary of State, who shall pub- 
lish the totals. 


Pan American Day 
Program Announced 


Address by the Vice President 
Included in April 14 Plans 


The Pan American Union, March 11, 
announced the program on April 14 in 
the celebration of Pan American Day. 
The announcement follows in part: 

“Preparations for the observance of Pan 
American Day on April 14 were announced 
today (March 11) by the Pan American 
Union. The exercises at Washington will 
include the participation of the members 
of the governing board of the Pan ‘Ameri- 
can Union, consisting of the Ambassadors 
and Ministers of the Latin American Re- 
publics in Washington, and the Secretary 
of State of the United States; represent- 
atives of schools and colleges of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, who will be addressed 
by the Vice President of the United States, 
Hon. Charles Curtis; and a concert of 
Latin American music to be given at the 
Pan American Union. 

“Pan American Day will be observed for 
| the second time on April 14, pursuant to 
|a resolution adopted by the governing 
| board, recommending that this day be set 

aside as a commemorative symbol of the 
| sovereignty of the American nations and 
|} the voluntary union of all in one conti- 
|nental community. The governments of 
jall the Republics of the American conti- 
nent have proclaimed Pan American Day 
|in accordance with the resolution of the 
governing board. 

| “The Pan American Union has also been 
informed that exercises, commemorative 
of the day, will be held in all the nations 





of Latin America, and in schools and col- | 


nant that the settlement of the Sino- | 


in the} 


to the dispute of the procedure provided | 


in the Senate March 11 by Senator La: 


High School Traffic Clubs 
Urged in Massachusetts 


Boston, Mass., March 11. 

Organization of high school motor traffic 
clubs, designed to reduce automobile ac- 
|cidents among student drivers by educat- | 
ing them in the intelligent use of the | 
automobile, will be urged by the Gov-/| 
|ernor’s Committee on Street and Highway 
Safety in Massachusetts this year as part 
of the campaign to reduce all types of 
highway accidents, the Committee has an- 
nounced. | 
Pointing out that high school drivers 
are generally conceded to be able to han- 
dle a car efficiently, but that their desire 
for speed and willingness to take chances 
actually gives them a record which is 
worse than any other group, the Gov- 
ernor’s committee classed the situation 
as one which high school authorities can 
not disregard and endorsed the traffic 
club as the best answer to the question 
of how high schools can help to educate 
the young drivers in the safe operation 
of automobiles and make them more fa- 
miliar with traffic regulations and their 
responsibilities as users of the highways. 





‘Reorganization Proposal 


In Supply Bill Defeated 


(Continued from Page 1.) 


Senator, referring to elimination and con- 
solidation of bureaus in the interests of 
economy. “The President is in the midst 
of the greatest bureaucracy, outside of 
Russia, in the world. I don’t think he is in 
a position to carry out such recommenda- 
tions. In the midst of the bureaucratic 
family it is difficult for him to do any- 
thing.” He emphasized that the re- 
sponsibility is one for the Congress to 
carry. 
: Senator George (Dem.), of Georgia, au- 
‘thor of the original resolution, pointed 
out that “there is something of justness 
and fairness in the reduction of Govern- 
ment salaries and this Congress ought 
to recognize that fact.’ However, he 
‘said the greatest saving would not come 
from that but from reorganizgtion and 
consolidation of Government agencies. 
Senator Lewis (Dem.), of Illinois, called 
attention to the “hypocrisy of talking 
about economy when for political reasons 
there will be no cutting down in these 
agencies.” He pointed out that in all this 


Shanghai Region 





Explanation of Attack on 
American Commissioner 


Is Made Public by the De- 
partment of State 


The Department of the Navy announced 
March 11 that four destroyers of the 
Asiatic Fleet which have been stationed 
at Shanghai and other Chinese points 
have been withdrawn and are returning to 
Manila. The action was taken because of 
the “eased situation” at Shanghai, it was 
explained. 

The heavy cruiser “Houston” and six 
other ships of the fleet are remaining at 
Shanghai and two destroyers have de- 
parted for other Chinese ports, according 
os a announcement which follows in full 
ext: 

Transfer of Vessels 


“In view of the eased situation at 
Shanghai, the following destroyers, which 
have been present at Shanghai, are return- 
ing to Manila under orders of Admiral M. 
Taylor, commander-inchief, U. S. Asiatic 
Fleet: ‘Borie,’ ‘John D. Ford,’ and ‘Peary.’ 
The ‘Pillsbury,’ destroyer, which has 
been at Amoy, also has sailed for Manila. 
“The ‘Pope,’ destroyer, has departed 
from Shanghai for Swatow, 700 miles 
south of Shanghai, and the “Truxton,’ de- 
stroyer, has departed Shanghai for Chin- 
kiang, 130 miles us the Yangtze River. 
“United States ships remaining at 
Shanghai are the ‘Houston,’ heavy cruiser 
and flagship of Admiral Taylor; ‘Black 
Hawk,’ destroyer tender; ‘Paul Jones,’ 
‘Smith Thompson’ and ‘Stewart,’ de- 
Stroyers; ‘Finch,’ minesweeper, and ‘Chau- 
mont,’ transport. 

“The ‘Asheville,’ gunboat, formerly ate 
tached to the Special Service Squadron, 
basing at the Panama Canal, is expected 
to arrive at Shanghai March 18.” 


Attack on American 


A nexplanation of the reported attack 
by Japanese in Shanghai on the American 
Trade Commission, Harold D. Robison, 
was received March 11 py the Department 
of State from the American Consul Gen- 
eral in Shanghai, Edwin S. Cunningham. 
The Japanese are ready to pay for any 
damage to Mr. Robison’s car, the explana- 
tion stated, and also have reduced the 
pay of the civilian who struck Mr. Rob- 
son. 

Questioned March 11 as to whether it 
was safe to assume that the fighting was 
over in Shanghai, the Secretary of State, 
Henry L. Stimson, stated orally that in 
his opinion the assumption was not safe. 
He added that he thought half a step 
forward had been taken when the draft- 
ing committee of the League of Nations 
agreed upon the resolution regarding the 
Sino-Japanese dispute. °* 


Developments in Orient 


Announcements by the Department of 
State regarding the situation in the Far 
East follow in full text: 

“In a telegram dated 5 p. m., March 11, 
the American Consul General at Mukden, 
Myrl 8S. Myers, reported that mounted 
bandits estimated at 500 again attacked 
Mukden early today but were repulsed 
with a loss of two killed. A number of 
policemen were reported disarmed. Al- 
though there is much uneasiness among 
the native populace, due to the advanc- 
ing of bandits in the vicinity, no appre- 
hension is felt for foreigners. 

“The American Consul General in 
Shanghai, Edwin 8. Cunningham, in a 
telegraphic report dated 5 p. m., March 
10, reported the. receipt of the following 
letter from the Japanese Consul General 
at Shanghai: 

“*With reference to the case of Mr. 
Robison, Trade Commissioner, which was 
brought to my attention yesterday by Mr. 
Ringwalt, Vice Consul of your Consulate 
General, I have the honor to state that 
investigations made in this connection by 
the Japanese naval authorities have re- 
vealed that: 

“*‘A motor truck No. 1640 of the Jap- 
anese naval landing party touched and 
damaged the splash board of Mr. Robi- 
son’s motor car in North Szechuan Road 
on March 5 at about 2:30 p.m. In order 
to protest against the incident, Mr. Robi- 
son proceeded to the entrance of the sec- 
}ond battalion headquarters of the Jap- 
|anese naval landing party, where in at- 
tempting to hold back one of the military 
employes, N. K. Hattori, Mr. Robison 
grasped him by the shoulder. 

“*This action on the part of Mr. Robison 
was mistaken by Hattori for an assault, 
The latter thereupon pushed the former 
several times but was soon stopped by two 
municipal constables who happened to be 
present nearby. The Japanese naval au- 
thorities have reduced the offender’s wages 
by one-third for three months as a pen- 





discussion no specific list of agencies to 
be pared away is presented. 





Mr. Hoover Praises Town 
For Reopening of Bank 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

hosiery mill and shirt factory, being 
“down” it has met the situation, reorgan- 
ized its citizens, put the bank on its feet 
and is today a new place in which to live 
and do business. 

We do not want to feel that we are 
trespassing on your valuable time, but we 





alty and are ready to compensate the dam- 
age done to Mr. Robison’s car as soon as 
they are in receipt of a bill for repairs 
through your office. 

“In informing you of the above, I wish 
to express my regrets for the occurrence 
of this incident.’” 

Infantry to Stay in Shanghai 

' The United States has no intention at 
present of removing the 31st Infantry from 
Shanghai, it was stated orally March 11 
by the Department of State. The state- 
ment followed the receipt of a suggestion 
from Col. Lorenzo Gasser, commandi 

the regiment, that it be transferred to its 





would certainly appreciate a _ personal 
acknowledgment complimenting the town 
on what it has done—showed the way for 
others to follow. 
We appreciate your willingness to do 
this. (Signed) 
Curwensville Chamber of Commerce, 
J. Thomas Dale, Secretary. 





President Hoover’s reply at the White 
House follows in full text: 

“My Dear Mr. Dale: I have your en- 
couraging letter of March 9. As an indi- 
cation of my feeling towards a community 
that shows the stamina which Curwens- 
ville has displayed, I have today given 
copies of it to the press. 

(Signed) “Yours faithfully, 

“Herbert Hoover.” 





Kentucky House Approves 
Bills to Tax Motor Lines 


FRANKFORT, Ky., March 11. 

The House has passed three bills to 

regulate and tax bus and truck lines using 
public roads in Kentucky for hire. 

| One of the measures would place them 

under supervision of the State Highway 


|mated to yield $750,000 a year. The tax 
}on buses would range from one-fourth 
cent a mile on each vehicle with a seating 
capacity of not more than seven passen- 
gers to 1 cent for those having a capacity 
|of from 26 to 29, and 3 cents a mile for 
buses seating 30 or more. Trucks would 
|pay one-half cent a mile if the vehicle 
unloaded weighs 5,500 pounds and not 





|Commission and levy a mileage tax esti- | 


former headquarters at Manila. The De- 
| partment took the matter under consid- 
eration, it was stated, but decided that the 
| regiment still is needed at Shanghai. 

| Large bodies of irregular troops have 
been threatening the vicinity of Mukden, 
according to a report received by the De- 
|partment of State from Mukden. The 
announcement by the Department follows 
}in full text: 

| “In a telegram dated 1 p. m., March 9, 
| the American Consul General at Mukden, 
Myrl S. Myers, said that considerable un- 
easiness had been felt among the Chinese 
during the last few days because of the 
reported presence of large bodies of irregue 
lar troops in the vicinity. 

“On the afternoon of March 8 bandits 
attacked the Chinese police station out- 
| side’ the north gate but were driven off, 
The Fenghai Station was seized by the 
bandits but was later abandoned. On the 
night of March 8 a sharp engagement took 
place between the police and bandits south 
of the city. Burning and looting occurred 
in the outlying districts. Early in the af- 
ternoon the police ordered all shops in the 
Chinese city closed.” 


Bay State Senate Rejects 
Work Insurance Measures 


Boston, Mass., March 11, 

The Massachusetts Senate has accepted 
adverse reports of the Committee on In- 
surance on two bills which would authore 
ize the writing of unemployment insure 
jance. Qne measure was sponsored by 
| Roswell F. Phelphs, chief statistician of 





more than three tons, and one-half cent 
;@ mile for each additional ton. The bill 
| now goes to the Senate. 

A companion measure would reduce the 
|cost of license plates for buses. 
The third bill, which has been passed 


|the State Department of Labor and Ine 
|dustries and the other by Representative 
|John P. Higgins of Boston. The adverse 
jreport on the Higgins bill has already 
|been accepted by the House of Repre= 
jsentatives. The adverse report on 


leges and by municipalities throughout | by the Senate, would regulate the size,|Phelps measure has yet to he accep 


ithe United States.” 


iload limit and speed of trucks. 





by the House. 
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Interest Payment Rate Basis Limited to Property |[njunction Issued 





Is Distinguished Of Utility Serving Municipality Against Strikers’ 


Method of Allocating Portion of Entire Sys- ° . 
tem Used in Indiana City Defined by Court Picket Sustained 


From Dividends 


Payment Is Held Dividend 
Since Stockholders Were 
Not Entitled to Definite 
Return on Investment 








Tre FINaNce AND INVESTMENT CORPORATION 
v 


Davi Burnet, COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL 
REVENUE. 

Court of Appeals, District of Columbia. 
No. 5346. 


Appeal from the Board of Tax Appeals. 

W. C. Suttivan for appellant; SzwaLt Key, 
C. M. Cuarest, James K. Potk Jr., G. A, 
Youncquist, Wm. Eart Smitn, and J. P. 
Jackson for appellee. 

Before Martin, Chief Justice, and Ross, 
Van OrspeL and Groner, Associate Jus- 
tices. ~ 


Opinion of the Court 
March 7, 1932 


Martm, Chief Justice —This appeal re- 
lates to corporation income taxes for the 
1925. Appellant, a Delaware corpora- 

on, claimed certain deductions in its re- 
turns for that year for payments made 
during the year to its preferred stock- 
holders, claiming that the holders of the 
ferred stock had thereby become cred- 
tors of the corporation, and that the pay- 
ments although called dividends were in 
fact interest. The Commissioner, how- 
ever, held that the payments were divi- 
dends and not interest, and therefore dis- 
allowed the deductions. A corresponding 
deficiency was then asserted in the cor- 
poration’s taxes, and this was sustained 
upon appeal by the Board of Tax Appeals. 
a9. B. T. A. 643.) The record is now be- 
f 


ore us. 

Section 234 of the Revenue Act of 1926 
provides: 

“(a) In computing the net income of a 
corporation subject to the tax imposed by 
section 230 there shall be allowed as de- 
ductions; 

“(2) All interest paid or accrued within 
taxable year on its indebted- 
ness, ef on” 

The amounts in question were paid by 
the corporation under the name and form 
of. dividends payable to the holders of its 
preferred stock, and the sole issue in the 
case is whether the payments are deduc- 
tible as interest under the provisions of 
the act. The, answer depends in large 
part upon the terms of the company’s 
certificate of incorporation and the stock 
certificates held by the payees. 

Incorporation Provisions 

It is provided in substance by the cer- 
tificate of incorporation that 4,000 shares 
of preferred stock, of the par value of 
$25 per share, may be issued by the di- 
rectors, which ‘shall entitle the holders 
thereof to receive, and the corporation 
shall be bound to pay out of the net 
ea , @ cumulative dividend at the 
rate of 8 per cent per annum, before any 
dividend shall be set apart or paid on the 
common stock. 

The holders of preferred stock shall have 
no voting power; in case of liquidation 
or dissolution the holders of preferred 
stock shall be paid the par amount of 
their shares and unpaid accumulated divi- 
dends thereon before any amount shall 
be paid to the holders of common stock, 
but shall not participate in any further 
distribution of the assets of the company. 

Any part of the preferred stock shall 
be subject to redemption at the election 
of the company or of the holders thereof, 
at par plus accrued unpaid dividends on 
Dec, 25, 1925, or at any dividend day 
thereafter, provided that the corporation 
shall-not be required to redeem more than 
10 per cent of the outstanding preferred 
stock at any one dividend date, and such 
redemption shall be in the order of ap- 
plication therefor. 

If redemption is at the election of the 
corporation 5 per cent of the par value is 
to be added to the payment, but a dis- 
count of 5.percent is to be deducted upon 
redemption made at the option of the 
stockholders; the corporation may also 
prescribe a specified notice to be given 
either by the company or by the holders, 
or by both, as a condition to the exercise 
of the right of redemption. 

rovisions of Certificates 

The preferred stock certificates upon 
which the sums now in question were paid 
conform to the foregoing provisions. 

In our opinion the holders of such pre- 
ferred stock did not thereby become cred- 
itors of the corporation, and the payments 
in question were received by them as divi- 
dends and not as interest. 

This conclusion follows from the fact 
that they were not entitled to demand a 
fixed rate of return upon their investment, 
but only such dividends not exceeding 8 
per cent per annum as were payable from 
the net éarnings of the company; also 
that in case of liquidation of the corpora- 
tion they were not to be paid from its 
assets on an equality with its creditors, 
but were only to be preferred over the 
common stockholders. Scott v, B. & O. 
R. Co., 93 Md. 475; Lockhart v. Van Ol- 
stine, 31 Mich. 76. See also Warren vy. 
King, 108 U. 8. 389. ‘ 

Appellant lays especial stress upon the 
provision contained in the preferred stock 
certificates, to the effect that the “stock 
is redeemable in whole or in part at the 
election of the corporation or of the stock- 
holders upon 60 days’ written notice prior 
to any dividend-payment date on or after 
Dec. 31, 1925.” Appellant contends that 
this provision shows that the so-called 
preferred stock is actually a certificate 
of indebtedness. We think pot. These 
terms provide for redeeming the stock 
upon certain conditions, and do not treat 
it as a debt. 

The payments in question are nowhere 
called “interest” but always “dividends” | 
in the certificate of incorporation and in | 
the stock certificates. But even if they 
were called interest, when in fact divi- 
dends, they would not be accredited as 
interest. In article 564 of Treasury Reg- 
ulations 65, promulgated under the Reve- 
nue Act of 1924, it is provided that “so- 
called interest on preferred stock, which 
is in reality a dividend thereon, can not 
be deducted in computing net income.” | 
This regulation has been in effect under | 
all the revenue acts, beginning with that | 
of 1918 and including that of 1928. 

Revenue Regulation Cited 

“On the other hand, if the instrument, 
executed by a corporaticn has every es-| 
sential feature of a certificate of preferred | 
stock and is issued in usual form of such} 
stock, it is a certificate of preferred stock 
and not a contract for the payment of| 
money, although it may provide for re-| 
demption by the corporation by a certain} 
time or on certain conditions, and in such; 
@ case the holders are stockholders and} 
not creditors until a change is actually| 
made.” (14 C. J. 417.) | 

In Armstrong v. Union Trust and Sav-| 
ings Bank, 248 Fed. 268, the court held, | 
where a corporation, authorized to issue! 
preferred stock, issued certificates reciting | 
that the holder was the owner of shares| 
of preferred stock and entitled to interest 
on the par value thereof, and providing! 
for a premium in case of retirement within 
10 years from issuance, the holders of such 
certificates are preferred stockholders, and 
not creditors, the purchasers of the cer- 
tificates no doubt expecting to participate 
in dividends declared after payment of | 














INDIANAPOLIS, IND., March 11.—Only the 
portion of the property of a public utility 
serving several municipalities in Indiana 
which is used and useful for supplying 
electricity to a particular municipality 
may be included in the valuation of prop- 
erty upon the basis of which the rates 
for the single municipality may be fixed, 
according to the opinion of the District 
Court of the United States for the South- 
ern District of Indiana, which was handed 
down in the case of Wabash Valley Elec- 
tric Co, v. Singleton et al, Equity No. 
1178. 

The court rejected the contention of the 
utility that under Indiana statutes, all 
property, including its entire power plant 
used in its entire system serving many 
municipalities should be included in the 
valuation to determine a proper schedule 
of rates for the single municipality of 
the City of Martinsville. 

In treating the property of the utility 
used and useful in furnishing eleciricity to 
the single municipality as a unit for 
rate-making purposes, the court also de- 
termined the method to be used in finding 
what portion of property of the entirs 
system of the utility was used and useful 
in furnishing electricity to the City of 
Martinsville. 


Ratio of Total Sales 
Held Basis for Rates 


In view particularly of the fact that 
the utility is only a distributing utility, 
purchasing practically all of its current 
from another utility of which it is a sub- 
sidiary, the court held that “the most 
logical and equitable method of making 
this allocation is on the basis of the ratio 
of actual sales of kilowatt hours to Mar- 
tinsville and its consumers to the total 
sales of kilowatt hours” throughout its 
entire system. 

After finding the value of the local 
preperty and the value of that portion of 
the property of the entire system used 
and useful in supplying electricity tc 
Martinsville, the court held that the 
schedule of rates for current to_con- 
cumers in that city fixed by the Public 
Service Commission of Indiana is ade- 
quate to yield a reasonable return upon 
such valuation. 
is adequate, it was ruled, 

“The business in which plaintiff is en- 
gaged is not surrounded by any unusual 
hazards, although competition in that 
field is rather keen,” it is stated. “The 
demand for electrical current is increas- 
ing from year to year, rather than di- 
minishing, and plaintiff and its affiliated 
companies comprise one of the largest 
groups engaged in the manufacture and 
distribution thereof in the country. A 
return of 7 per cent upon the value, as 
fixed by this court, will yield a reasonable 
return upon such value.” 

The case was heard before a three- 
judge Federal court consisting of Circuit 
Judge Sparks and District Judges Balt- 
zell and Slick. The opinion of the court 
was written by Judge Baltzell, The por- 


tion of the opinion dealing with the) 


proper method of valuing the utility's 
property for the purpose of fixing the 
rates of the single municipality follows 
in full text: 


Method of Determining 
Value of Utility Property 


The first question necessarily presented 
for determination is the method to be 
used in determining the value of plain- 
tiff's property, used and useful, in a 
ing electricity to the City of Martinsville. 
It is the contention of plaintiff that its 
electric property and system, as a whole, 
should be the unit, and that the schedule 
of rates and charges for Martinsville 
should be tested by their effect upon its 
entire net revenue and the relation of 
such net revenue to the value of its entire 
used and useful electric property. The 
defendants contend that the City of Mar- 
tinsville should be considered as a segre- 
gated unit for the purpose of determining 
its schedule of rates. 

In fixing the value of plaintiff’s prop- 
eriy, used and useful, for the supplying of 
electricity to such city, defendant commis- 
sion fixed first, the value of its local prop- 
erty. It next fixed the “gateway” price 
for all electrical current furnished by 1t 
to Martinsville, this being the price al- 
lowed for such current at the city limits. 
In determining this price, it took the 
average cost per kilowatt-hour of all cur- 
rent handled by plaintiff through its en- 
tire system and added thereto an arbi- 
trary amount for depreciation and return. 

In other words, after determining the 
value of the local property, used and use- 
ful, in supplying electricity for such city, 
and determining the “gateway” price for 
supplying same, then defendant commis- 
sion proceeded to fix a schedule of rates 
therefor without regard to the effect of 
such procedure upon the rate of return 
which plaintiff will realize from its entire 
system upon the entire value thereof. 

In order that a logical and correct con- 
clusion may be reached, concerning the 
proper method to be used in determining 
this question, it is necessary to examine 
the law under which the Public Service 
Commission is operating. 

Prior to the year 1913, each municipal- 
ity, through its officials, was charged with 
the duty of providing public utility service 
for such municipality and the inhabitants 
thereof, and was, under the law, given 
ample power to perform such duty. 

Practically every municipality within 
the State, the size of Martinsville, had a 
light and power plant, owned either b 


stipulated interest, for it can not be as- 
sumed that the purchasers expected to be 
creditors and at the same time share in 
dividends. 
Previous Ruling Discussed 

In Elko Lamoille Power Co. v. Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue 50 F. (2d) 595, 
a corporation issued preferred stock with- 
out voting power, bearing 7 per cent cumu- 
lative dividends payable semiannually, 
preferred as to income and assets, callable 
after three years at 110, the stock was sold 
on representations that it would be re- 
deemable at any time on demand with 
accumulated dividends. In an effort to 


|make the dividends deductible, the board 


of directors had by resolution ratified 
these representations, the stock was car- 
ried on the books as “preferred stock- 
holders interest account,” and there was 
evidence that some stockholders regarded 
the purchase as a loan. 

The court held that the holders of the 
preferred stock were not creditors, and 
the dividends paid upon it were not de- 
ductible as interest. The court distin- 
guished the case from Arthur R. Jones 
Snydicate v. Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, 23 F. (2d) 833, cited by appellant, 
upon the ground that the preferred stock 
in the latter case was a direct obligation 


of the corporation with ¢ definite date ed Lee Wilson & Company, 


payment, and not merely redeemable at 
the option of the corporation. 

This ruling is applicable to the instant 
case wherein the right to redeem is re- 
served upon prescribed terms at.the elec- 
tion of the stockholder or the corporation, 
but no express time is fixed for payment 
without the exercise of such option, 

The decision of the Board of Tax Ap- 
peal!s is ~-cordingly affirmed. 


A return of 7 per cent! 











such municipality or by a private corpo- 
ration. The schedule of rates was fixed 
by the municipality, acting through its 
officials, and dealing with the utility, In 


order that the responsibility of the fix- 


ing of rates, etc., might be removed from 
local officials and be centered in a body 
which was to be provided with expert 
accountants, engineers, appraisers, etc., 
the Legislature of 1913 enaciéti the Public 
Utilfty Act, known as the Shively-Spencer 
Utility Act. 

At the time of the passage of this act, 
the development of electrical power plants 
was in its infancy, as compared with the 
present day. The one thing that was 
uppermost in the minds of the legisla- 
tors, in enacting this legislation, was tc 
bring about reasonable rates and adequate 
service on the part of the utility on the 
one hand, and the municipality and its 
inhabitants on the other, 

Provision is made whereby complaint 
may be made as to the schedule of rates 
in force by either the municipality, a 
certain number of citizens thereof, the 
utility, etc, in the event they are not 
satished with the existing rates. That is 
to say, the Utility Act gives to either the 
municipality, the citizens thereof, or the 
utility itself, the privilege of petitioning 
the Public Service Commission for an ad- 
justment of rates, etc. Shively-Spencer 
Utility Act, sec. 57; Burns’ Rev, Stat. 1926, 
sec. 12, 728. 


Section 9 of this act also provides that | 
“the Commission shall value all the prop- 
erty of every public utilitye actually used 
and useful for this section is a direct 
mandate to the Commission, and that, it 
must, therefore, make a valuation of all 
its property used in its entire system 
as a unit, in order to determine a proper 
schedule of rates for the City of Mar- 
tinsville, It is further contended that a 
reasonable return must be had upon the 
value of all its property, before the rates 
at Martinsville can be adjusted, 


All Property Not Used 
In Serving Municipality 


All of its property is not used and use- 
ful for the supplying of electricity to such 
municipality, Much of it is used for 
ct*er municipalities, industrial plants, etc., 
with ie defendant city is not con- 
cerned. 


This section refers to the prop@rty that | 
is used and useful in connection with the 
furnishing of a utility to anv municipality 
under consideration, in this instance, 
Martinsville. To give it any other con- 
struction would make the very law, which 
was enacted for the benefit of the mu- 
nicipalities and the inhabitants thereof, 
as well as for the benefit of the utility, 
prohibitive, from the viewpoint of the 
public, 

It would make it necessary to have all! | 
the property of the entire system ap- 
praised each time a single municipality, 
or 10 or more of its citizens, petitioned 
the defendant commission for a revision 
of its rates. The expense alone, if al- 
lowed to be taxed as an operating ex- 
pense, as contended by plaintiff, would be 
so great that in many, if not every in- 
stance, it would result in an increase, in- 
stead of a reduction in rates. 


There has been no change or modifica- 
tion of this Act in so far. as the above 
provisions are concerned, and it must, 
therefore, be concluded that it was the 
intention of the Legislature that the mu- 
nicipality should be the unit in determin- 
ing the just and reasonable rates to be 
paid any public utility by it and its in- 
habitants. Many Legislatures have con- 
vened subsequent to the age of this 
Act, but none have seen fit to change or 
modify it in that particular, 


Municipality Fixed 
As Unit for Rates 


Whether any division of the State, other | 
than a municipality, shall be designated 
- a unit for the purpose of fixing rates | 
or a utility, is a matter of public policy 
to be exercised by the Legislature. Until 
that is done, neither the Public Service 
Commission, nor a court, can consider any | 
other suit than that which is now fixed | 
by the Legislature,. namely, the munici- 
pality, in establishing a schedule of rates 
for the services of a utility in such mu- 
nicipality. 


The Public Utility Act of Indiana has | 
never been construed in this particular by | 
the Indiana Supreme Court. It is known, | 
however, that such Act is patterned gen- | 
erally after the Public Utility Act of Wis- | 
consin, and many of its provisions are 
identical. 


The Supreme Court of that State, in a 
well-reasoned opinion, held that the Rail- 
road Commission of Wisconsin, which is 
similar to the Public Service Commission 
of Indiana, is “required to treat the mu- 
nicipality as a suit and base its rate upon 
the cost to the utility of serving the indi- 
vidual municipality, rather than the aver- 
age cost of serving many districts and 
scattered municipalities.” City of Eau 
Claire et al. v. Railroad Commission, 189 


N. W. 476 





New Jersey House Passes 
Billboard License Measure 


Trenton, N. J., March 11. 

Repeal of the present Billboard Tax 
Act, and the substitution of a license fee 
system, has been aporoved by the New 
Jervey House and forwarded to the Eenate. 





Decisions Are Announced 
By Board of Tax Appeals | 


Promulgated March 11 

Momets Park Company. Docket No. 

The deficiency herein for the year 
1917 is barred by the statute of limita- 
tions. 

Theron E. Catlin, Irene C. Allen. Daniel 
K. Catlin. Docket Nos. 25413, 25414 and 
25421, 

Petitioners were the settlors and | 
sole beneficiaries of a revocabie trust. 
Two of the three were trustees of the 
trust and the third trustee was the 
husband of the third settlor-benefici- 
ary. During 1922 and 1923 the trust 
estate sold certain stocks held by it at 
a loss. The larger part of such sales 
were made to the mother of the peti- 
tioners. Held, that such sales were 
not of trust property within the 
meaning of the Revenue Act of 1921, 
and the petitioners are entitled to de- 
duct from their personal incomes, 
pro rata, losses sustained on such 
sales. Held, further, that the sales to 
ene mother were bona fide 
sales, 


| 


Docket No.| 
33826. 


Taxes for interest on bonds and for 
maintenance, repairs and expenses of 
drainage, levee and road district, not 
of a kind tending to increase the 
value of the property assessed, are de- 
ductible under section 234 (a) (3) of 
the Revenue Acts of 1921 and 1924. 

Unit rate for depletion and amount 
of timber cut determined. 





| Marks Arnheim v. Hillman, 189 
| 198 App. Div. 88. 
en 


;@nt still another chance to 


Actual Physical Violence or 
Threats to Inflict Injury 
Are Not Essential to In- 
timidation, Court Holds 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
Levy & Devaney, Inc,,* 
Vv 


INTERNATIONAL POCKETBOOK WorKERS UNION 
ET AL. 

Connecticut Supreme Court of Errors, 

Agee! from the Superior Court in Fair- 

eld County. 

Frank L. Wriiper, with whom was Henry 
E. SHANNON, for the appellants; Mauricz 
E, Resnick for the appellee, 


Opinion of the Court 
Feb, 17, 1932 


Banks, J.—The plaintiff is a manufacturin 
corporation operating a plant in Bridgepor 
which it has at all times conducted as an open 
shop, employing both union and nonunion 
help, Shortly after the plaintiff began busi- 
ness in Bridgeport the defendant wnion 
opened negotiations in an effort to induce! 
it to unionize its factory, and upon its iail- 
ure to do so called a atrike in the factory, 
the only issue between the plaintiff and the 
defendant union being the right of the former 
to maintain an open shop. 

Prior to the eailing of the strike the plain- 
tiff had in its employ about 65 men and 
women of whom about 25 left at the time of 
the strike, and it was thereafter, up to the 
time of the issuance of the temporary injunc- 
tion, ‘unable to retain more than 35 employes. 
At the time of the strike-the plaintiff was 
producing about 20 gross of pocketbooks each 
week but thereafter could produce not more 
than 10 gross, was obliged te cancel many 
orders, and lost business to the amount of 
$50,000. After the strike was called two 
pickets were stationed in front of the factory 
between the hours of 7:39 a. m. and 6 p. m. 
who walked up end down, each having on 
his breast a small sign bearing the inscrip- 


tion: 
++ + 


“There is a strike at Levy & Devaney— 
International Pocketbook Workers Union, 
affiliated with the American Federation of 
Labor.” Groups of strikers, varying in’num- 
ber from 6 to 20, gathered about the plant 
when the employes were going to and from 
work, and as the latter poenee such groups 
they would receive black and threatening 
looks, Employes were followed to and from 
their work on various occasions, and certain 
ef them required police officers to escort them 
to and from their homes. No physical vio- 
lence was used by the defendants but the 
court found that the plaintiff's employes were 
in fact intimidated, and held that the acts of 
the defendants were sufficient to make their 
picketing unlawful. 





The evidence does not warrant any ma- 
terial correction of the subordinate facts 
found by the court, but the defendants con- 
tend that upon those facts the court could 
not reasonably find that the conduct of the 
defendants was such as to constitute intim- 
idation or coercion, This contention is based 
upon the assumption that intimidation or 
coercion can not be found to exist in the 
@bsence of actual physical violence or ex- 
pecs threats of physical injury to person or 
property. Such assumption is not well 
founded. To intimidate is to inspire with 
feav, to overawe or make afraid. 


Fear may be inspired without physical vio- 
lence or spoken threats, moral intimidation 
mey be accomplished by a menacing attitude 
end a display of force which may coerce the 
will as effectually as actual physical violence. 
The gathering of strikers in considerable 
numbers at the entrance of a factory with 
threatening attitude toward employes, who 
must run the gauntlet of a hostile picket 
line in going to and from work, may overawe 
and make them afraid by the show of force 
which itself is a rk 

? > 


The well considered authorities aH hold 
that the conduet of a strike may be such 
as to constitute intimidation though there 
is no use of force or physical violence. State 
v. Stockford, 77 Conn. 227, 237, 58 Atl. 769; 
Yoqelahn v. Gunther, 167 Mass. 02; Jefferson 
& Ind. Coal Co, v. Marks, 287 Pa, 171; Pierce 
vy. Stablemen’s Union, ,156 Ca'. 70; Kouffel & 
Essor v. Int. Assn, of Machinists (N, J.), 116 
Atl. 9; Bomes v. Prov. Local No. 223 (R. I.), 
155 Atl. 581; Truax v. Carrigan, 257 U. 8. 312; 
7 Lebatt’s Master & Servant, Sec. 2706; 1 Eddy 
on Combinations, Sec. 538; Cogley on Strikes 
& Lockouts, 292; 32°C. J. 166, 182. 

The acts and conduct of the defendants 
were intimidating and coercive. Employes of 
the plaintiff were followed to and from their 
work. When entering and leaving the factory 
they were compelled to pass groups of strikers 
who gave them black and threatening looks. 
These groups at times contained as many 
as 20 strikers while the whole number of 
employes retained by the plaintiff did not 
exceed 35. 

This was a display of force which, with the 
inscriptions on the placards carried by the 
pickets indicating that the whole power of 
the American Federation of Labor was back 
of this strike. was well calculated to overawe 
end intimidate. It could have had no other 
purpose and actually had such effect, some 
of the employes requiring police escort to 
and from their homes. 

The court rightly held that such picket- 
ing was not peaceful and was unlawful. In 
the furtherance of a lawful strike the strik- 
ers may use peaceful persuasion to induce 
other workmen to join them in the strike. 
The boundary between lawful and unlawful 
conduct is that betwean peaceful persuasion 
and intimidation. Some courts have held 
picketing to be lawful if strictly and in 
good faith confined to the purpose of gaining 
information as to what persons remain in the 
employment or are secking employment, and | 
of peacefully persuading such persons, if 
not under contract, to leave the employment 
or not to enter it. + 


j 

Others have said that the term “picket” 
indicates a militant purpose inconsistent with | 
peaceful persuasion, that picketing has for 
its purpose the backing up of persuasion 
with a show of physical force, and almost in- 
evitably tends to intimidation and violence 
so that the phrase “peaceable picketing” is a 
contradiction in terms. Here, as we have/| 
seen, the acts and conduct of the defend- 
ants were actually intimidating and coercive, 
and such as would be held unlawful in any 
jurisdiction. 

This disposes of what the defendants say 
in their brief is the only question involved 
in the case. The court reached the conclu- 
sion that the defendanis by their unlawful 
conduct had forfeited the right to picket the 
factory, and enjoined them “from maintain- 
ing or taking part in the system of picketing 
the factory of the plaintiff.” The defend- 
ants claimed that the temporary injunction 
should be modified so as to permit the de- 
fendants to us- peaceful persuasion and to! 
lawfully picket the plaintiff's factory. The 
temporary injunetion was modified so that 
the defendants were not deprived of their 
right of peaceful persuasion, but,the court 
held that, having abused that right, they 
should be enjoined from maintainjng the sys- 
tem of picketing. - ."s was clearly right. 


An injunction is granted with reference to 
what there is reason to expect in its ab- 
sence, When picketing is eo unlawful as to 
indicate that the defendant does not intend 
to use his rights in a lawful manner, a court 
may reasonably expect that such unlawful 
conduct will continue, in the absence of an | 
injunction, and in such case it is within 
the discretion of the trial court to enjoin 
further picketing altogether. United hoe 


Mch. Co. v. Fitzgerald, 237 Mass. 537; Rice, 
Barton & Fales ch. & Iron Fdry. Co. v. 
Willard, 242 Mase. 566; Exchange Bakery & 


Res, v, Rifkin, 245 N. Y. 269; Nann v. Rainist, 
255 N. Y¥. 307, 73 A. L. R. 668; Rentner v. 
Sigman, 215 N, Y. S. 323, 216 App. Div, 

. ¥. 8. 369, 


In n vy. Rainist, supra, the court said 
(p. 315): “Whether the trial court in view of 
this record of deflance would give the defend- | 
icket peacefully 
and in order, was something to be determined 
in the exercise of a wise discretion. This | 
court may not interfere except for manifest 
abuse.” The court did not err in enjoining 
the defendants “from maintaining or taking 
part in the system of picketing the factory | 
of the plaintiff.” 

There is no error. 


In this opinion the other judges concurred. | 


Florida Rules on Transfer 
Of Chain Store Licenses 


TALLAHASSEE, FLA., March 11. 











A chain store operator is entitled to 
the transfer of a license from one place 
in a county to another place in the come 
county, the Florida Attorney General, 
Cary D. Landis, has ruled, 





« CURRENT LAW ~» 


Latest Decisions of Feceral and State Courts 


BANKS—Insolvency—Preferred claims—Trust funds—Township money not with- 
drawn from depository on cancellation or lapse of bond and designation of new 
depositeory— , 

Where a bank has been duly designated as the depository for the funds of a 
Michigan township, files a qualifying bond as required by Michigan statutes, and 
receives deposits of township money, but thereafter cancels such bond, or permits 
it to lapse, with the knowledge of the township officials, who thereafter designate 
another depository, and where the township treasurer fails to withdraw the town- 
ship money after the designation of the other depository, the township money on 
deposit on the insolvency of the bank was not a trust fund entitling the township 
to repayment out of the cash on hand in the bank at the time of the appointment 
of the receiver, in preferenec to the general creditors; the failure of the township 
treasurer to withdraw the money and place it in the new depository did not con- 
stitute the bank a trustee ex maleficio. 

Reichert, State Banking Commissioner, v. Berkley State Bank et al.; Mich. 
Sup. Ct. 








BROKERS—Stockholders—Marginal accounts—Application of securities and credits 
of one account to debit balance of other account in same name—Right of cus- 
tomer’s undisclosed principal— 

Stockbrokers, who had no knowledge that one of the six separate marginal ac- 


, counts of a customer was carried by the customer as an agent for an undisclosed 


principal, had the right to apply the credits and securities of such account to the 
debit balance of one of the other accounts, under the Massachusetts doctrine that 
the relation of broker and customer, with respect to marginal transactions or ac- 
counts, is that of debtor and creditor, accompanied with an obligation on the part 
of the broker to carry, during the continuance of the account, the stock purchased 
for it and to deliver, on demand, such stock to the customer upon his payment of 
any debit balance, and that the title to the stock, prior to the demand and the 
payment of the debit ba!ance, remains in the broker; the fact that the account 
kept for the undisclosed principal had not been active for a long time prior to the 
application of the credits and securities thereof to the debit of the other account 
was immaterial, since under such dcctrine the title remained in the stockbrokers 
in the absence of a demand therefor by the customer; the undisclosed principal's 
failure to notify the brokers of her interest in the account for more than a year 
after she acquired knowledge that the brokers claimed the right to apply the 
credits and securities of the one account to the debit of the other estopped her to 
assert her interest in the account, 
Hammon v. Paine et al.; C. C. A. 1, No. 2629, Feb. 25, 1932, 





COUNTIES—Fiscal affairs—Power of court to designate depositories—County treas- 
urer’s deposit of funds in bank other than designated depesitory as breach of con- 
dition of official bond— 


The fiscal court of a Kentucky county, expressly vested with the management of 
the business and financial affairs of the county, and with the discretionary power 
to appoint a county treasurer, had the implied power to designate depositories for 
county funds by the treasurer appointed by it; the treasurer's deposit of funds 
in a bank ‘other than those designated was a breach of the condition of his official 
bond, making the surety liable for the loss sustained on the insolvency of the bank 
in which the funds were deposited. 

Edwards et al. v. Logan County, Ky.; Ky. Ct. Appls., March 1, 1932. 





COURTS—Federal courts—Jurisdiction—Controversy under United Statos laws— 
National bank stockholder’s action against another national bank to enjoin enforce- 
ment of contract between two banks not approved by stockholders— 


An action against a national bank by a stockholder of another national bank 
who alleged that the former bank had assumed the payment of all the obligations 
of the latter bank except its liabilities to stockholders, in consideration of the 
former bank’s assignment of its property to the latter bank, that the liability so 
assumed excecded the assets of the latter bank to the extent of $160,000, that the 
latter bank agreed to pay to the former bank such sum on demand under a con- 
tract entitling the former bank, on the latter bank’s inability to pay on demand, 
to request the Comptroller of the Currency to appoint a receiver for the latter bank 
for the purpose of enforcing the liability of its shareholders to meet the deficiency, 
that the shareholders of the latter bank did not approve the contract but at a 
shareholders’ meeting dissolved the corporation, and who prayed for judgment that 
the former bank has no valid claim against him or any of the other stockholders 
of the latter bank and that the officers and directors of the former bank be en- 
joined from attempting to collect from the stockholders of the latter bank such 
sum of $160,000 or any part thereof, involved a controversy under the laws of the 
United States so as to give a Federal court jurisdiction, since the question of 
whether thé contract between the two banks was ultra vires, and the question of 
whether, if not ultra vires, it was binding upon the plaintiff shareholder although 
it was not approved by the shareholders of the bank, and the question gf whether, 
if valid, it made the plaintiff shareholder liable for all or any part of such amount, 
depended upon a construction of the laws of the United States relating to national 
banks. 

Richter v. Laredo National Bank; D. C., S. D. Tex., No, E-27, Feb. 10, 1932. 


CUSTOMS DUTIES—Forfeiture of vessel—Exclusiveness of forfeiture provisions of 
National Prohibition Act—Seizure of vessel while liquor was unladen therefrom onto 
wharf— 

A vessel seized by the Coast Guard while tied to a wharf and while liquor was 
being unladen onto the wharf from the vessel, was not subject to forfeiture under 
the customs laws for violations thereof, since the court was warranted in finding 
that intoxicating liquor had been transported in the vessel in territorial waters of 


| the United States in violation of the National Prohiyition Act and that the Govern- 


ment should therefore have proceeded under section 26 of such act. 
United States v, Corriveau; C. C. A. 1, No, 2606, Feb. 25, 1932, 





INTERNAL REVENUE—Forfeiture of automobile—Exclusiveness of forfeiture pro- 
visions of National Prohibition Act—Use of car for transportation of liquor—Ne- 
cessity of movement of car while containing liquor— 


Where a prohibition officer, who knew that a certain person had used his automo- 
bile for the unlawful transportation of intoxicating liquor, arrested him and seized 
his automobile after observing him place in the automobile a keg similar to kegs 
generally used in the handling of whisky, and after seeing the keg through the 
windows of the automobile and sensing a strong smell of moonshine whisky, the 
automobile was not subject to forfeiture under the provisions of the Internal 
Revenue Act since the car had been used for the transportation of liquor in viola- 
tion of the National Prohibition Act so that the forfeiture provisions of such act 
were exclusive, although the car had not been moved while it contained the liquor, 
and although the owner was prosecuted for possession of the liquor and not for 
transportation thereof. 

United States v, Middleton et al.; D. C., D. Wyo., No. 3355, Feb. 25, 1932. 





MOTOR VEHICLES—Operation—Rear end collision—Res ipsa loquitur— 


A taxicab passenger who was injured when another automobile ran into the rear 
of the taxicab after the taxicab driver had stopped at a street intersection at the 
signal of a traffic officer, could not recover damages from the driver of the other 
automobile on a mere showing of the rear-end collision under the doctrine of 
res ipsa loquitur; evidence that the taxicab had siopped at the extreme right of 
the street for approximately a minute before it was struck by the other automobile, 
that it was struck with sufficient force to throw the passenger forward and cause 
his head to strike the front part of the cab, and that the driver of the other auto- 
mobile did not see the taxicab before the collision, was sufficient to sustain a finding 
that the driver of the other automobile was negligent. 

Hendler v. Coffey; Mass. Sup. Jud. Ct., March 1, 1932. 





PORTO RICO—Courts—Criminal prosecutions—Violations of National Prohibition 
Act—Prosecution in name of “The People of Porto Rico”"— 


Prosecutions for violations of the National Prohibition Act in Porto Rico in the 
insular courts under Act of Congress of Sept. 21, 1922 (42 Stat. 993) giving such 
courts concurrent jurisdiction with the United States district court of prosecutions 
of violations of the National Prohibition Act should be conducted in the name of 
“The People of Porto Rico” and not in the name of “The United States of America,” 
under section 10 of the Organic Act of March 2, 1917, which provides that all 
criminal prosecutions in the local courts shall be conducted in the name of “The 
People of Porto Rico.” 

The People of Porto Rico v. Zayas; C. C. A. 1, No. 2635, Feb, 25, 1932. 
PRINCIPAL AND AGENT—Authority of agent—Statement of account—Authority 
of agent to acknowledge correctness of account rendered by principal’s creditor— 


An attorney in fact who was authorized by a general power of attorney to collect 
his principal's overdue accounts, and who, in the exercise of such authority, em- 
ployed an attorney at law for such purpose, was authorized to acknowledge, on 
behalf of the principal, the correctness of the attorney’s account rendered for his 
services and thereby acrcate an account stated, good as against the principal. 

Griffith v. Rosenberg; Wash. Sup. Ct., No, 23427, Feb. 23, 1932. 


Decisions Published in Full Text in This Issue 


TRADES-UNIONS—Strikes—Picketing—Injunction—Intimidation and coercion of 
nonstriking employes—Injunction against lawful as well as unlawful picketing— 

A labor union and its members were properly enjoined from picketing an open- 
shop factory during a strike called in an effort to unionize the factory where the 
evidence, in the employer's suit for the injunction, showed that two pickets paraded 
in front of the factory carrying signs stating that the union, the members of which 
were on a strike, was “affiliated with the American Federation of Labor,” that 
groups of strikers, varying in number from 6 to 20, gathered about the factory 
when nonstriking employes were going to and from work and gave such employes 
black and tMreatening looks, that employes were followed to and from their work 
on various occasions, and that certain of the employes required police officers to 
escort them to and from their homes; the acis of the strikers were intimidating 
and coercive notwithstanding their failure to employ actual physical violence or 
openly threaten the nonstriking employes with physical iniury; the court’s refusal 
to modify the injunction so as to permit the strikers lawfully to picket the factory 
was not an abuse of discretion since the court could reasonably expect that the 
strikers, havitig abused the right lawfully to picket the factory by the unlawful 
methods of intimidation and coercion, would continue so to do and in the exercise 
of discretion had the power to enjoin further picketing altogether—-Levy & De- 
vaney, Inc., v. International Pocketbook Workers Union et al. (Conn. Sup. Ct. 
Errors.) —7 U. 8, Daily, 62, March 12, 1932. 








2s e 
Federal* Taxation 
DIVIDENDS—Interest and dividends distinguished— 


Taxpayer's contention not sustained that its so-called preferred stock was actually 
a certificate of indebtedness, and that payments made thereon were interest rather 
than dividends; this conclusion follows from the fact that the stockholders were not 
entitled to demand a fixed rate of return upon their investment, but only such 
dividends not exceeding 8 per cent per annum as were payable from the net earn- 
ings of the company; also that in case of liquidation of the corporation they were 
not to be paid from its assets on an equality with its creditors, but were only to be 
preferred over the common stockholders.—Finance and Investment Corp. v. Burnet. 
(D, C. Ct. Appls.)—7 U. 8. Daily, 62, March 12, 1932. 
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Patent Held Valid 


On Furnace for 


Reheating Steel 


\Device for Treating Ingots 
Found to Be New Idea; 
Rights Declared to Have 
Been Infringed 





PHILADELPHIA, Pa., March 11.—The_ Stein 
| patent, Reissue No. 16826, covering a furnace 
| used particularly in steel plants for the re- 
heating of ingots to the temperature neces- 
sary for forging and rolling, has been held 
valid by the Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Third Circuit. 

The patent has also held to be infringed 
in & suit brought by its owner, The Chapman- 
| Stein Company, against the Rust Engineering 


| Company. 
‘Soaking Pits’ Heated 
|, The furnace of the patent in suit, accords 
ng to the opinion of Circuit Judge Woolley, 

-§ used for the purpose of heating the s0- 
called “soaking pits” in which ingots of steel 
are placed ta be heated by gas to a uniform 
temperature preparatory to forging and roll- 
jing. The method used remained the same for 
40 or 50 vears, it is stated, until the patentee 
;enterel the field with the new idea of the 
| petent in suit. 

The patent ‘is said in the opinion to cover 
“a combination of parts, including a recupera- 
| tor from whieh to obtain preheated air, an 
essential element of the operation, coacting 
with the fuel gas supplied to the furnace 
of a particular construction, causing a con- 
; tinuous flame to travel in a peculiar path- 
way.” 


Prior Patents Considered 

; Several years after the issuance of the pat- 
ent, the art is said to have accepted it “on 
a showing that the Stein furnace increases 
j} ingot capacity from 50 per cent to 100 per 
; cent, effects a fuel saving of from 20 per 
j;cent to 25 per cent, insures a more uniform 
|}ingot heat, enables better temperature reg- 
ulation and makes a substantial reduction 
im maintenance costs.” 

After considering prior United States and 
| French patents and German publications, the 
|} court cone’uded that the patent was not an- 
| ticipated thereby. 


Calendar of Proceedings 
In the Supreme Court 


After a recess of two weeks the Su- 
|>reme Court of the United States will 
resume on March 14 the hearing of ar- 
guments in cases on its call. The cases 
assigned for hearing during the week in- 
clude cases specially assigned and several 
}in which the court has ordered a reargu- 
ment. 

Two criminal cases will first be heard, 
one involving the alleged unlawful im- 
portation of intoxicating liquor and the 
other the waiver of the constitutional 
right of a defendant to be tried in a Fed- 
eral court in the distriet in which the 
alleged offense was committed. 

Three consolidated cases involving the 
modification of the packers’ consent de- 
cree of 1920 are also scheduled for argu- 
ment during the week. The court will 
also hear arguments in the Minnesota 
| veapportionment case. 

The calendar of the court for the week 
| of March 14 as prenared in the office of 
he clerk, subject to change to conform 
fo the action of the court and counsel, 
follows: 
. 576, 


- 590. 
. 158. 


. 256. 
. 118, 
. 341, 
Gas Co, 
No .617. Smiley v. Holm, etc. 
No. 270. The Pacific Co. v. Johnson, etc. 
No. 568. United States v. Swift & Co. et al. 
No. 569. American Wholesale Grocers Assn. 
v. Swift & Co. et al. 
No, 570. National Wholesale Grocers Assn. 
Swift & Co. et al. 
No, 526. Glenn v. Doyal et al. 
No, 521, Kansas City Public Service Co. v. 
Ranson, etc. 
| No, 525. Hartford Accident & Indemnity Co, 
v. McPherson, etc. 
No. §29. Thomson et et 
al., ete. 








Callahan v. United States. 
Hagner et al. v. United States. 
Shriver v. Woodbine Savings Bank, 


Nixon v. Condon et al, 
Fox Film Corp. v. Doyal et al., ete. 
Burnet, Com'r, v. Coronado Oil & 


Z 
° 


iv, 





al., etc.,, v. Dana, 


| Amendment to Gasoline Tax 
Of Maine Called Necessary 


Avucusta, Meg., March 11, 
An amendment to the Maine gasoline 
| tax law is necessary, the Attorney General 
| of that State, Clement F. Robinson, has 
advised the State Tax Assessor. The deci- 
| sion of the Supreme Judicial court in the 
| Standard Oil Company case shows that a 
change is needed, the opinion explained,” 
| (The full text of the decision was printed 
in the issue of March 4). 

“All gasoline imported into the State 
in large or small quantities and used with- 
out a branch agency, is free from tax,” 
the opinion said. “All sales of gasoline in 
this State (with minor exceptions not here 
pertinent) are subject to tax. For ex- 
ample, a truck operator who buys his gaso- 
line in New Hampshire may use it in 

| Maine without paying any tax in Maine, 
| Even a filling station proprietor a fortiori 
|a truck operator who buys his gasoline in 
| this State, must pay a tax either directly 
|to the State as a distributor or through 
the concern in the State from whom he 
buys it. 

“The effect of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany case is to make a flat distinction be- 
tween gasoline sales and gasoline uses; 
gasoline imports and gasoline transactions 
| within the State. No imports are taxable 
until sold. All sales are taxable regard- 
less of the subsequent use. 

“It is obvious that legislative amendment 

| of the existing act is a necessity.” 


Justice Donohue Is Named 
To Bay State High Court 


Boston, Mass., March 11, 

Justice Charles Henry Donahue of the 

Superior Court has been appointed by 

Governor Joseph B. Ely as a member of 

| the Massachusetts Supreme Court to fill 

| the vacancy caused by the death of Justice 
| James B. Carroll. 


Journal of the Court of 
Customs and Patent Appeals 


March 11, 1932 

Present: Presiding Judge William J, 
Graham, and Associate Judges Oscar E, 
Bland, Charles S, Hatfield, Finis J. Gare 
rett, and Irvine L. Lenroot. 

Howard S. Smith, Dayton, Ohio, Harold 
F. McNenny Cleveland, Ohio, Frank J. 
Kent, George Ramsey, Karl B. Lutz, New 
| York City, and John Marshall, Washing=- 
| ton, D. C., were admitted to practice. 

PATENTS 

No. 2899. Raymond Henry v. Howard C, 
Harris. Motion of appellant for leave to file 
{supplemental brief, denied. 
| No. 2923. Adolph L. Nelson v. Otto C. Berry 
and Frank Jardine. Motion of Jardine to stay 
| proceedings. Argued by Mr. Harold F, Mc- 
Nenny, for Jardine, by Mr. Melville Church 


for Berry, and by Mr. Frank J. Kent for 
| Nelcon. 
| No, 2920. Ex parte Brunswick-Balke-Cole 


lender Co. Trade mark for bowling pins. Sube 
mitted on briefs. 

No, 2951. Ex parte Albert C. Fischer, 
| provement in roofing material. Submitted on 
|brief by appellant. Argued by Mr. Howard 
S. Miller. for the Patent Office. 

No, 2922. Ex parte Bernard F. Muldoon. 
Design for electric-light sockets. Submitted 
on_ briefs. 

No. 2923. Adolph L. Nelson v. Otto C. Berry 
and Frank Jardine. Pistons. Argued by Mr. 
| George Ramsey for Nelson, and by Mr. George 
B. Schiey for Berry. 

Ne. 2925. Ex parte George D. Horning. Im- 
| provement in arch supports. Argued by Mr. 
| A. P. Greeley for appeliant, and by Mr. Howard 
| S- Miller for the Patent Office. 


Im- 
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Held by Nebraska 
Utility Described 


Trade Commission Closes 
Examination of Affairs of | 
Subsidiary of American) 
Power and Light | 


Concluding its examination of the affairs | 
of the Nebraska Power Company, an op- 
erating subsidiary of the American Power 
and Light Company, of the Electric Bond 
and Share group, the Federal Trade Com- | 
mission on March 11 reviewed the balance 
sheet accounts of the company. | 

Walter Meleen, examiner, testified that | 
the total assets of the company grew| 
from $15,821,891 on June 1, 1917, to} 
$29,836,310 on Dec. 31, 1928, an increase of | 
$14,014,418. Adding to this increase the, 
armount of the “write-up” of $7,387,815 in| 
the book value of assets, which, it was | 
previously testified, occurred when the 
predecessor company was taken over, 
would make the total increase amount to 
$21,401,934 from the last day the proper- 
ties were operated by the predecessor 
company (May 31, 1917) to Dec, 31, 1928, 
he said. 





Analysis of Reserve 


Analysis of the retirement reserve of 
the company, the examiner stated, shows 
that there was set up a “Reserve for Gen- 
eral and Depreciation” amounting to $1,- 
06 ,048, the stated purpose of which was to 
cover unknown liabilities of the predeces- 
sor company. He declared that only 
$6,787 of the amount was necessary for 
the purpose designated. 

One of the charges against this reserve. 
made a few years after inception, was 
for the net premium paid and incidental 
expenses incurred in the process of re- 
tiring the assumed bonds issued by the 
predecessor company. These amounted to 
$70,919. If this charge be allowed as 
coming within the purpose of the reserve, 
he said, the total amounts for its purpose 


resenting in reality capital surplus aris- 
ing from the “write-up” of the book values 
of assets previously described in testi- 
mony. 
Property Accounts 

The name of this account was changed 
to “Retirement Reserve” in 1923, the ex- 
aminer testified. From June 1, 1917, to 
Dec. 31, 1928, this reserve has grown from 
$1,006,048 to $1,285,371, or an increase of 
$279,322. He pointed out that this was 
an increase of only 28 per cent during 
a period of 11 years and 7 months, while 
the property accounts, against 
this reserve is now used, increased dur- 
ing the same period from $13,500,000 to 
$23,614,000, or 75 per cent. 

Testimony relative to an expense ac- 
count for new business, which 
administrative expenses, advertising and 


other expenses incicental to the promo-| 


tion and development of new business, 
brought out that the company spent a 
total of $1,920,502 for this purpose during 
the 1ll-year period and that this amount 
represented a cost of .09 cent per kilo- 
watt hour sold. 

A. E. Lundvall, another examiner, was 
called upon to explain methods he used in 
computing the return on the investment 
of American Power and Light in Nebraska 
Power. Based on the subsidiary’s earnings, 
he testified, the rate of return to Ameri- 
can Power on its investment in the com- 
mon stock equity of Nebraska Power 
ranged from about 47 per cent in 1921 to 
67 per cent in 1924. In every year since 
1921, he testified, and through 1928 the 
rate of return has exceeded 55 per cent. 


Reinvested Surplus 


During this period the reinvested sur- 
Plus of the company was increasing yearly 
and actual earnings were increasing and 
Power. Based on the subsidiary’s earnings, 
the subsidiary applicable to American 
Power and Light showed a considerable 
increase, the examiner explained. 

Based on the amounts actually received 
by American Power from Nebraska Power 
Company, the return from its investment 
in securities of the subsidiary, based on the 
actual cost of these securities, reached as 
high as 95 per cent on the common stock 
equity and 93 per cent on the total invest- 
ment, The return on the total investment, 
on this basis, grew form 12.8 per cent in 
1922 to 93.6 per cent in 1927, while the re- 


turn on common stock equity rose from | 
24.2 per cent to 95.7 per cent, according to | 


the examiner. 

Following Mr. Lundvall’s testimony the 
Commission adjourned until March 16, 
when the affairs of the New England Pub- 
lie Service Company, a subsidiary of Mid- 
dle West Utilities Company, will be ex- 
amined. 


Trade in Manchuria 


And China Reviving 


Shanghai Losses Due to Hostili- 
ties Estimated at $66,000,000 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


bridge across the Pearl River at Canton. | 
be | 


The new waterworks at Canton will 
formally opened some time this month. 
The estimated building and property 


losses, excluding, however, personal prop- | 


erty, in Chapei and the northern district 
of Shanghai now totals 100,000,000 Shanz- 
hai taels, but the total amount of losses 
resulting from the Shanghai incident will 
probably reach 200,000,000 Shanghai taels, 
t was declared. 

Many firms were unable to meet their 


obligations at the New Year settlements | 


because of hostilities and the anti-Japa- 
nese boycott, the latter of which has been 
estimated to have been 50 per cent effec- 
tive in North China, 65 per cent in the 
Yangtze Valley region, and 85 per cent 
effective in South China, it was stated. 
Unsuccessful efforts have been made to 
reestablish through traffic between Peip- 
ing end Mukden. The Peiping-Shanha- 
ikwan section has been operated under 
Japanese control, necessitating changing 
train and transshipments. Since the hos- 
tilities began, the Shanghai-Tientsin- 


Pukow railway accepts only merchandise 


for delivery for Pukow. Conditions on 
the Hai River are improving, with vessels 
now drawing 11 feet. Further improve- 
ments are expected. \ 

Hankow’s trade during February showed 
a@ 30 per cent decline, as compared with 
January, as a result of the unfavorable 
effects of the trouble at Shanghai. Ex- 
ports from Hangkow to the United States 
increased in both volume and value, due 
primarily to wood oil shipments. 

Traffic on the Peiping-Hankow railway 
continued on regular schedyles during 
February. River transpertation on the 


lower Yangtze Valley is partially disrupted. | 


Hong Kong wharves ane warehouses are 
congested with cargo originally destined 
for Shanghai. 

A smaller acreage is reported for Winter 
wheat, as compared with last year’s sow- 
ing, but it is said that growing conditions 
are good. 

Domestic tobacco has not moved freely 
to the market, it was stated, but American 
tobacco arrivals are large, and warehouses 

_ Sre heavily stecked. While the consump- 
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modest help, both because it is inadequate 
in amount and because unemployment is | 
concentrated in the cities. 


“Thus it is apparent that the real op-| 
portunity for public work is in the domain) 


of State, municipal ane other local gov-| 
ernments, not in Federa! construction. | 

“Under measures so far taken by the| 
Government the railroads have been 
helped and (through the banks) industry | 
has been helped. Nothing has been done 
for the cities, however, although they are’ 
far more intimately related to the problem | 
of maintaining and improving the eco- 
nomic famine. | 


“Provision for assistance to local gov-| 
| ernments is included in the bill under| 
| consideration. This is a vital emergency | 
| provision, but because of the way in which’ 
| this aid is extended as well as because of | 
| other features of the bili, I believe at the 
present moment more effective aid could! 
xe given through a semipublic corporation | 
| which would provide a market for munici- 
pal securities.” | 

“The proposed creation of an adminis- | 
| tration of public works, as contemplated 
jin the La Follette bill appears to possess 
| the sole and fundamental means whereby 
| the present emergency can be met and 
a Mr. Sloan told the commit- 

ec. 

“It is generally conceded that the Farm 
| Roilef measure, the Reconstruction meas- | 
|ure and the present craze, or rather ob- 
| Session, that prevails here in Washington 
|in the matter of balancing the budget, | 
| while all commendable, do not begin to 
| measure up to meet or relieve the present 
| emergency,” he continued. “When I speak | 
| of the present ‘craze’ or ‘obsession’ I do 


not do so in terms of levity or discour-| posed bond issue would weaken the bank- 


7 Jjing structure of the country and that 
was $77,707, the remaining $928,371 rep-|Know is being brought to bear in this| the bonds could be disposed of. 


| agement of the real serious effort that I 


important matter. I can not, however, | 


| but feel that due to the enthusiasm which | 


is at a very high pitch on the subject of 
| balancing the budgets, the main chance is 
| being lost. Our representatives are, per- 
| haps, too close, too involved, and too en- 
| thusiastic on this one subject to see what 
| we believe to be far more important, and 
| that is—emergency relief to the nation. 
| . , 
|Public Works Program 


|For Relief of Unemployed 


| “A great public works measure designed 


which | as expressed in this Bill, seems best to} 


meet the situation. It may be held by 


;certain financial interests, that the dis-| 


|position of a bond issue of this size is 


| impracticable, or not possible of accom- 
plishment in this market, or that the 
Conrress may be loathe to enact such a 
measure thta would place a greater bur- 
den on the credit of the United States. 
“This emergency measure would afford 
business and industry throughout the Na- 
| tion, which have been caught unprepared 
for the events that have transpired, an 
}opportunity to readjust themselves during 
a reconstruction period that would un- 
|questionably follow. 
|panic and depression, as we all know, 
|}came upon it at a time when it was en- 
|tirely unprepared and the dire conse- 
{quences that followed have never per- 
| mitted industries to put its house in or- 
cer. The favorable results following the 
;enactment of such a measure would, in 
cther words, give business and industry a 
| breathing spell wherein it could profit by 
| its severe experience and adjust itself for 
the future. 
| “As this measure is designed to facili- 


tate in every way the accomplishments of | 


|construction projects, there is a question 
jin my mind as to whether considerable 
|delay might not be experienced in the 


matter of allocating a large amount pro- | 
|vided for the purpose of making loans | 


|to States and their civil subdivisions. 


| Would it not be practicable for the Gov- | 


;ernment to actually purchase bond issues 
|offered by the States, cities or munici- 
| palities, and permit them to operate un- 
{der their usual routine, under Govern- 
ment supervision? 


Municipal Needs 


|Of Funds for Building 

“Many of the cities of the first class 
are at this time in need of funds for 
much-needed public improvement, and 
while their credit is entirely sound, they 
hesitate to issue bonds for public sale for 
fear of an uncertain market. 

“It would seem to me that the Gov- 


municipal bonds at reasonable rate of in- 
terest or guarantee the same for sale to 
the public, rather than the Government 
sell its bonds direct to the public and with 
the proceeds make loans to the States and 
their civil subdivisions.” 

| “We must remember that in war time 
the Government spend billions for the de- 





struction of human life and property, in| 


order to preserve itself,” Mr. Sloan pointed 
| out. “It would seem that it is equally im- 
| portant that it would lend its credit to 


necessary for the preservation of peace, 
human life, property and the normal 
proces sof industry. Unless this is done, 
and quickly, we shall be paying the price 
in stupendous social costs for the folly and 
stupidity of letting men go hungry in a 
‘land of rplenty.’” 


Permanent Value of Labor 


On Waterworks Projects 


Waterworks improvement, as offering 
“an opportunity for doing much needed 
work which will be of large permanent 
value,” was urged by Mr. Pirnie. A dis- 
cussion by the witness of the difficulty 
met by municipalities in raising funds for 
improvements, was interrupted by Sena- 
tor Copeland (Dem.), of New York, to 
comment on “attempts of banks to dic- 
tate to the people what they shall do in 
conducting their government.” 

“The people are desirous of a develop- 
ment,” said the New York Senator. “The 
bankers say they can not have it, and 
the people are thwarted in their plans.” 

My. Pirnie asserted that it is “only by 
providing work for the general population 
through public works development that 
we can combat the increasing unemploy- 
ment in the country.” 

The principle of the La Follette bill 
was called “thoroughly sound” by Mr. 
Chevalier. Concerning a public works 
program he summarized his views as 
follows: 

1—There is no question but that the 
need is present. 

2.—Costs now are low. 

3.—Benefits of a public works program 
are very widespread. 





tion of tobacco by cigarette factories is 
down 75 per cent, and factories are not 
able to operate on full schedule, owing to 
labor difficulties andthe currency strin- 
gency, stocks on hand are low and the 
demand is reported good. 


(Japanese yen at normal exchange equal | 


to about 50 cents U. S., while at Shanghai 
tael at normal exchange is worth about 33 
cents, U. 8.) 


‘ 





| job at work,” he declared. 





In other words, the | 


ernment could either purchase State or | 


the expenditure of any sum that may be! 


redit to Municipalities 


4—It involves a 
labor costs. 

5—A large amount of the materials 
used are of a low grade and of local pro- 
duction so that the secondary effect would 
be immediate. 

6.—The benefits are a permanent addi- 
tion to the public wealth. “Expenditures 
for public works pay dividends, while ex- 
penditures for bread lines do not pay divi- 
dends,” he commented. 

7.—It represents a large release of con- 
sumer funds. 

“Intelligent handling of the public 
works program is essential to the con- | 
tinued -industrial development of the| 
country,” Mr. Chevalier stated. “This bill 
is recognizing a principle not only sound | 
in emergency but also sound for continy- 
ing the prosperity of the country and the | 
preservation of our economic system.” 

Mr. Stimson informed the Committee 
that the Farmers Union approves the 
“part of the bill which sets the unem- 
ployed to work,” and the part which would 
‘put them to work on public works,” but | 


large proportion of 





does not endorse the provision for issuing 
interest-bearing bonds. 

“We favor noninierest bearing bonds 
that shall have full legal tender quality 
until we have every person who wants a; 


It is “absolutely necessary” to put the! 
uncmployed back to work, he asserted, | 
and no better way of doing this than} 
threugh public works. 


Government Expenditures 


For Breaking Depression 


Mr. Gayer expyessed the belief that the | 
Federal Government should “spend freely 
in periods of depression and cut dowi 
expenditures in periods of prosperity.” He| 
said he does not consider that the pro- 


“If you don’t put men back to work, | 
you will have to support them in some} 
|other way,” he said. 
| He took exception to the suggestion of 
Mr. Simpson that noninterest bearing 
|bonds should be issued. Such a step 
weuld “throw a monkey wrench into the 
| work of the financial situation,” he com-| 
| mented. 





‘Auto Insurance Schedules 
‘Ordered Cut in Rome, N. Y. 


New York, N. Y., March 11. 

Private passenger automobile liability 
and property \damage insurance rates for | 
| the city of Rome, N. Y., based on the com- | 


bined experience of Rome and other com- 
| munities of similar size, have been ordered 
|reduced to amounts not exceeding the} 
| rates for the larger adjoining Utica terri- 
| tory, according to a decision of the State | 
| Superintendent of Insurance, George §.| 
| Van Schaick. 

| “In view of the fact that the physical 
| situation and the location of the Rome 
territory in regard to highway traffic is 
such as to preclude the opinion that it) 
would involve a more serious hazard than 
involved in the Utica territory, it is there- 
fore held that private passenger car rates 
| for the Rome territory should not exceed 
| those applicable to the city of Utica,” the 
| decision stated, “The National Bureau of 
| Casualty and Surety Underwriters and the 
New York Mutual Automobile Rating Bu- | 
reau are therefore directed to make a new 
| filing of private passenger car rates for 
| the Rome territory which shall conform to 
this ruling.” 


Hearing Scheduled on Bill | 
To Limit District Insurers | 


The bill (H. R. 8991) to require insur- 
ance companies hereafter incorporated 
under the District of Columbia code to 
maintain their principal place of business 
and keep all books and records within the 


District of Columbia, is being revised and 
will be considered further at a hearing to 
be held March 15, Herbert L. Davis, Super- |} 
|intendent of Insurance of the District, 
stated orally March 11. 
The hearing will be before the subcom- 
mittee on insurance and banking of the 
House District of Columbia Committee. 
Representative Harlan (Dem.), of Dayton, 
Ohio, is chairman of the subcommittee. 
One of the purposes of the bill, Mr. 
Davis explained, is to overcome a situation 
which has developed in the case of some 
organizations Operating under a Federal! 
charter but not doing business in the 
District. These associations, it was statcc 
are operating in some States where th: 
contend they are not amenable to 
| State regulatory laws because of their F 
eral charters. 
The bill is being revised, Mr. Davis s 
to make it apply to all companies her 
| fore incorporated in the District e 
| some definite date, such as six mo 
after enactment of the law. 





Supervised Play Advised 
To Prevent Mental Illness 


[Continued from Page 2.] 

jis rather startling to note the dearth 
of medical literature dealing with this 
imyeriant transition stage between sick- | 
ness end health. Volumes without num- | 
ber have been written on prevention of) 
disease and the treatment of the acutely | 
ul, and these outpourings of medical | 
| thought have produced remarkable re- | 
lsults in the way of lengthening and} 
| broadening the span of life. So far as; 
can be ascertained, Dr. John Bryant, of | 
| Boston, Mass., published, in 1927, the firsi 
bound volume (5) in any language, cov- 
| ering both the historical and the practica! 
aspects of convalescence and the need 
| for better convalescent care. 


Recreational Therapy 


Bryant’s personel observations of the 
|work of the division of physical recon- | 
struction, Surgeon General's office, from | 
| 1918 to 1920, at Walter Reed General Hes- | 
pital, indicate the firm establishment in ; 
Federal hospitals of recreational therapy. 
| Bryant also describes in detail the meth- 
ods and accomplishments of the Burke 
Foundation at White Plains, N. Y., which 
|was opened in 1915 for the treatment of | 
the convalescent peor of New York City. | 
Serving over 5.000 patients a year for 
nearly every subnormal condition occur- 
ring in New York, the results have been 
most gratifying in shortening recovery pe- 
riods, thereby returning more quickly the 
wage earner to economic usefulness. Re- 
cently Dr. Brush, medical director of the} 
| Burke Foundation, has published a book- 
let (6) setting forth in detafl the methods 
employed in recreational therapy for con- 
valescents. Dr. Brush feels that recre- 
ation should be more utilized by the thera- 
pist through skilled adaptations to pre- 
vention, convalescence, physical and neu- 


| 


Engineer Favors 


Plan to Eliminate Duplica- 


York City, representing the Engineering 
Council, comprising civil, electrical and 
other engineers aggregating 60,000 mem- 
bers, advocated before the House Com- 
mittee on Expenditures March 11 a form 
of public works administration designed 
to economize on Government construction 
activities and to encourage private indus- 
try. 
parating a set-up in accord with his ideas. 


contracts, both as Government official and 
at other times in private industry opera- 
| tions. 
Division of the Army in the World War. 
He is vice president of the Engineering 
Council. 

“and administration of public works would 
|use the industrial engineering forces of 
, the country to a much greater extent than 
‘the Federal Government does now. 
would be possible to reduce personnel by 


construction activities by eliminating over- | 


many people that such a depariment can- 


| well. 
highway construction as instances of du- | 


|form by 





| 
| 


Federal Agency 


Of Public Works ———_ 


| 


| 


tion Presented at House 
Hearing by Brig. Gen. 
R. C. Marshall, Jr. 


Brig. Gen. R. C. Marshall Jr., of New 


He submitted a proposed bill incor- 


He has been identified with Government 


He was Chief of the Construction 
he said, 


“In interior administration,” 


It 





from 15 to 25 per cent in the Government 


lapping and duplication and there wouid | 


be similar savings by reduction of office 
space required by the Government.” 


Favors New Department 
He said he hes always been strongly in 
favor of a department of public works but 
he bowed to what he said is the opinion of 


no. be effected. 
public works administration under 
Army Engineers. 
“Suggestion has been made here,” Chair- 
man Cochran (Dem.), of St. Louis, Mo., | 
said, “that the administration of public 
works should be placed under the Engineer | 
Corps of the Army. What do you think 
about that?” 
‘That should not carry for a variety of | 
reasons,” he replied. He said, fay exam- | 
ple, the Army Engineer Corps, while it 
would seem from appearances before Con- | 
gress is an industrial or business organi- 
sation, still is a military organization. 
‘Should the Army Engineers then be 
taken entirely out of the picture, in your 
opinion,” Mr. Cochran asked. ‘No,” he 
replied. He said there should be no ex- 


He opposed putting a| 
the | 


| clusion of Government construction activi- | 
| ties from the public works set-up unless | 
| for specified reasons. He said the consoli- 


Bureau, Pension | 


dation of the Veterans’ 


in the CONGRESS «i the 


UNITED 


HE Senate convened at noon, March 

11. Unobjected bills on the calendar 
were considered until the list was ex- 
hausted during which the Senate agreed, 
without debate and without a record 
vote, to the House resolution (H. J. 
Res. 252) authorising the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to investigate 
the possibility of establishing a six-hour- 


day for railway employes. (Diseussion 
on page 1.) 
Senator Oddie (Rep.), of Nevada, 


moved to take up the bill (H. R, 9642) 
authorizing supplemental appropriations 
of $136,000,000 for emergency highway 
construction, and the motion was agreed 
to. Senator Oddie and Senator McGill 
(Dem.), of Kansas, discussed the meas- 
ure. (Discussion on page 6. 

At 2 p. m, the Vice President laid 
before the Senate the unfinished busi- 
ness, the bill (H. R. 8397) making ap- 
propriations for the Department of the 
Interior. 

Senator Vandenberg (Rep.), of Michi- 
gan, offered as an amendment to the 
Interior appropriation bill the resolu- 
tion (S. J. Res. 76), introduced orig- 
inally by Senator George (Dem,), of 
Georgia, and providing authority for the 





House of Representatives 


HE House met at 11 a. m., Mareh 11, 

A bill (S. 3706) for temporary re- 
lief of water users on irrigation proj- 
ects constructed and operated under the 
reclamation law was considered with- 
out action. Representative Smith 
(Rep.), of Twin Falls, Idaho, who made 
the report to the House for the Com- 
mittee on Irrigation and Reclamation, 
opened the debate and others took part 
in the discussion. The commiliee urged 
the legislation in the interest of re- 
lieving settlers on many projects unable 
to meet their annual construction 
charges because of water shortage due 
to the unusual drought conditions 
throughout the arid States, and the 





Daily Record of 
BILLS IN CONGRESS 


( New Measures Introduced 


Changes .n Status 


Agricy Iture 

Changes in status: 
._ J. Res. 7. To allow States to quarantine 
against shipment of livestock from a State 
where disease is found. Passed 8. Mar, 11. 


Bureau and other similar activities into | Dridges | 

inistrati ? irs , Bills introduced: \ 
the Administration of Veterans’ Affairs Te ke 10acs, _ Kendall. Monongahela River 
has resulted in eccnomy of operation. Con- |». .4. City. Pa. bridge; Intersiete and For- 
solidation of construction activities would | oj¢n Commerce 


result in economies, which he said would | 
begin in the District of Columbia with a| 


reduction of 100 to 220 people. 
New York Situation Cited 

In New York City, he said, there would 
be savings in both personnel and in office 
space, with improved service in the di- 
rection at least of uniformity of Gov- 
ernment inspection. He called the com- 
mittee's attention, in this connection, to 
the fact that there are different depart- 


| ments of the Government performing work 


there and elsewhere related to construction, 
citing with respect to hospitals the juris- 
dictions of the Departments of War, Navy, 
Treasury and so on, 

He said that so far as efficiency and 
economy is concerned, many of the de- 
partments, if not ell, are doing their work 
He stressed particularly hospital and 


plication of governmental activities. 
Representative Schafer ‘(Rep.), of Mil- 
waukee, Wis., asked if the setting up of 
an administration of public works would 
not make it easier for a contractor to 
get “on the inside.” The witness said 
‘hat he docs not think anybody can get 
“on the inside” 
in Government contracts, explaining that 


he has been on both the Government and! Retirement Act in regard to eligibility for| 
usiness. | 


private incustry sides cf that 
He favored reducing Government archi- 
tects and engineers to a minimum to avoid 
undue encroachment on private industry. 


Health Service Urges 
Prevention of Rickets 


{Continued from Page 2,] 


bring about proper calcification. This 


mobilizing factor is apparently vitamin D, | 


and in the absence of this vitamin the 
body is not able to use the lime and phos- 
phorus in such a way as to insure norma! 
bone development. It is possible, and even 
»robable that there may be other circum- 
ences in addition to a lack of vitamin 
which are partly responsible for the 
velopment of rickets; but at the present 
’e we have no definite knowledge on this 
nt. In order to prevent the occurrence 
vickets or to cure the disease when it 
occur, the antirachitic substance 
‘t be supplied in addition to an ade- 
© intake of celcium and phosphcrus. 
‘ickets in itself is not a fatal disease. 
view of this fact. one might naturally 
auire why the me<‘cal profession and a 
arge part of the general public are so 
concerned about the matter. If children 
never dic of ric!:cje. why take so much 
trouble to prevent it? 
Susceptible to Other Ailments 
: While it is true thet children very rarely, 
if ever. die of rickets, this disease seems 
to render them more suscentible to in- 
fectious diseases. 
of respiratory diseases. 
he may die of pneumcnia if his rickets is 
of a severe type. Not only is there an 
increased general suscertibility to infec- 
tion, but the severe deformity of the chest 
accomnanying the disorder seems to add a 
special hazard in the case of the pneu- 
monias. Th’'s, of course, is true oply of 
the severer types of rickets, which fortu- 
nately, are now much less common than 
formerly, 


Happily, there is a tendency for the 


child to outgrow the conditions of bow- | 
legs and knock-lnees—the most common | 
deformities of rickets, On the other hand, | 


in some cases these mey increase. 

One of the most important results of 
rickets is the deformity of the pelvis. Se- 
vere rickets may cause serious m 


tion of the pelvic bones: Their growth 


j may be arrested so that a rachitic pelvis 


is smaller then normal; or there mey be 
abnormal and inequal growth resulting in 
deformity. 


child-bearing, and may lead to the death 
of the infant, so that rickets must be 


reckoned with as a factor in infant mor- 
tality. 


already mentioned, there is apparently an 
intimate relationship between infantile 
rickets and infantile tetany. The latcer 
is a disease characterized in ts severe 
convulsions. Unlike rickets, 
tetany may be the immediate cause of 
death, as a result of heart failure or 
respiratory failure. Since even a mild case 





ro-mental reconstruction, and in person- 
ality testing for better adjustments to 
j Social and industrial living. 


of rickets may be complicated by tetany, 
the prevention and cure of rickets become 
matters of importance. 


of a Government office | 


alforma- | 


Pelvic deformities may have | 
serious consequences in connection with | 


In addition to the hazards of rickets | 


Changes in status: 

S. $556. Pear: River, Leake County, Miss., 
bridge. Passed S$. Mar, 11. 

Citizenship 

ls introduced: 
at R. 10370. Arentz. For citizenship of 
child bern of American mother and alien 
father; Immigration and Naturalization. 

H. R, 10357. Dickstein (by request). To 
amend act to confer U. 8. citizenship upon 
certain inhabitants of Virgin Islands and to 
clarify application thereof; Immigration and 
Naturalization. 

H. J. Res. 325. Chase. Providing certain re- 
strictions. as to aliens becoming citizens of 
U. S.; Immigration and Naturalization. 


Copyrights 
Bills introduced: 

H. R. 10364. Sirovich. To amend and con- 
solidate acts respecting copyright, and to 
eodify and amend common-law copyright; 
Patents. 

District of Columbia 
Changes in status: 
| §. 1307. Apprn. toward alteration and re- 
| pair of buildings of Eastern Dispensary and 
| Casualty Hospital. Reptd, to 8. Mar. 10. 
Bills introduced: 


| §. 4028. Copeland. For closing of barber 
|shops one day in every seven; District of 
| Columbia. 

S. Res. 44. For Public Health Service in- 


vestigation of Distr. of Col. eomree-dlepensl 
| methods in Potomac River. Passed S. Mar. 11, 
Government Employes 
Ril introduced: 
H. R. 10324. Gillen. To amend Civil Service 





fo; retirement in case of ex-service men; 
Civil Service 
E. R. 10361. Gibson. Amending Civil Serv- 


ice Retirement Act; Civil Service. 


Immigration 
| Changes in status: 
| H. R. 8235. To clarify application of con- 


tract labor provisions of immigraation laws 
to instrumental musicians, Passed H. Feb. 15. 
Reptd. to 8. Mar. 11. 

Indians 
Changes in status 


| §. 1719. Amending act authorizing Wichita | 


and affiliated bands of Indians in Okxla. to 
submit claims to Court of Claims. Pnaesed 


8S. Mar. 11, 
S. 3654. To authorize turning over to In- 
dian Service yehicles, vessels, and supplies 


seized and forfeited for violation of 
jlawr. Passed 8. Mar. 11. 
H. R. 9496. For leasin 
and asphalt deposits of 


iquor 


of segregated coal 
hoctaw and Chick- 


evaw Indian ribes, Okla, Reptd. to H. 
Mar, 10. 
Bilis introduced: 

. R. 10362. MeKeown. To require approval 


c’ general council of Seminole Tribe in case 
of disposal! of land; Indian Affairs. 


Proceedings of March 11, 1932 


Senate 


SI1AITES 


President to reorganize governmental 
bureaus and agencies. 

Senators Robinson (Dem.), of Ar- 
kansas, and Walsh (Dem.), of Montana, 
questioned whether the amendment was 
germane to an appropriation bill. The 
Vice President submitted the question, 
and the Senate, by a vote of 34 to 32, 
held that it was not germane. (Discus- 
sion on page 1.) | 

Consideration of Committee amend- 
ments was continued and all that were 
offered were accepted. Senator McKel- 
lar offered an amendment in the nature 
of a motion by which the Senate staff 
would be instructed to reduce the 
amount of individual appropriations in 
the bill and the total of the bill by 10 
per cent. He said he would seek action 
on the motion when the bill was again 
before the Senate. 

Senator McNary 
assistant majority leader, announced his 
intention to seek action, March 12, on 
pending nominations to the Federal 
Farm Board, explaining that considera- 
tion of no legislation was planned. He 
then moved that the Senate recess as in 
executive session until noon, March 12, 
and the Senate so recessed at 5 p. m. 


low prices of farm products. The bill 
provides for extensions of time for pay- 
ment of charges. 

At noon, the tax bill was called up 
for debate. ‘Discussion of the tax bill 
is printed on page 1). 


v 

The majority report in the election 
contest case of former Representative 
Stanley H. Kunz (Dem.), of Chicago, 
Ill., against Representative Peter C. 
Granata (Rep.), of Chicago, Ill, in fa- 
vor of seating Mr. Kunz, was submitted 
for printing, the minority having until 
midnight March 14 to file its report. 
The House at 5:36 p. m. adjourned until 
noon, March 12, 





H. R. 10366. Kahn. For increasing efficiency 
of Air Corps of Army; Military Affairs. 
: Naturalization 
Bills introduced: 


(Rep.), of Oregon, | 


Bay State Statute 
On Assistance for 


Aged Is Construed 


Attorney General Declares 
Cities and Towns Must 
Be Repaid for Benefits 
Paid Under the Law 


Boston, Mass., March 11, ~ 
Payment in full by the State to cities 
and towns for the money expended by 
them in meeting the provisions of the old- 


}age assistance law is obligatory, under the 


law, according to an opinion given Mareh 
10 by Attorney General Joseph E. Warner. 

The Commonwealth furthermore is re- 
quired to reimburse the cities and towns 


{for the assistance money already paid 


;out by them under the provisions of the 
law, Mr. Warner stated. 

The Joint Ways and Means Committee 
jof the Massachusetts Legislature re- 
|quested Mr. Warner for an opinion on 
two questions relative to reimbursement 
of cities and towns by the Commonwealth 
for disbursements for old-age assistance 
made by them. The questions follow: 


Questions Submitted 


(1) To what extent will cities and towns 
be entitled to reimbursement by the Com- 
monwealth for old-age assistance given 
by them under the provisions of chapter 
118A of the General Laws, as inserted 
by section 1 of chapter 402 of the Acts 
of 1930 and as affected by chapter 398 
of the Acts of 1931? 

(2) To what extent, if any, will cities 
and towns be entitled to reimbursement 
by the Commonwealth under said provi- 
sions for old-age assistance given - as 
aforesaid as the proceeds of the old-age 
assistance tax imposed by said chapter 
398 become depleted and after their ex- 
haustion? 

Reply of Attorney General 

The Attorney General’s opinion said: 

“I am compelled to answer your first 
question to the effect that in my opinion 
cites and towns will be entitled to reim- 
bursement in all cases for the total 
amount given by them as old-age assist- 
ance during the years 1931 and 1932, and 
to answer your second question to the 
effect that in my opinion cities and towns 
will be entitled to such total reimburse- 
ment for old-age assistance given in 1931 
and 1932, irrespective of whether or not 
the proceeds of the old-age assistance tax 
become depleted or exhausted.” 


| NEW BOOKS 





H. R. 10363. Johnson of Wash. To amend 
naturalization law relating to certain certifi- 
oe of arrival; Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion, 


Patriotic Observances 
Bills introduced 

8. Con. Res. 22. Bailey. To establish U. 8. 
Roanoke Colony Comm, to prepare plans for 
commemoration in 1934 of 350th anniversary 
of birth of English-speaking civilization in 
America on Roanoke Island, N. C.; Library. 

H. J. Res. 326. Schafer. For participation 
of U. S. in celebration of founding of city of 
Savannah, Ga., and for construction of memo- 
rial to Brig. Gen. Gasimer Pulaski; Library. 

H. R, 10369. Lichtenwalner. 
eave and Stripes Forever, natl. march; Judi- 
ciary. 


Public Buildings and Grounds 


Designating 


Received by 


‘ 


‘| Library of Congress 


| 

|| List supplied daily by the Library 

| ess. Fiction, books in for- 
ae official documents 


‘i languages, 
oa children's books are excluded, 
number 


ib of Congress card 
ar is at end of last line. 





Bement, Newton 8. The conditional sene 
tence from Commynes to Malherbe. 


21-3500 


Changes in status; N. Y., 1931. 

H. sy 8075, Relating to construction of| Cole, Dana F. Beginning accounting, text- 
Fedl. bldg. at Ponca City, Okla, Reptd. to book for beginners, prepared for classes in 
H. Mar. 10. business organization 3, Coll. of business 

H. R. 8907. To authorize Secy. of Treas, admin., Univ. of Nebr. 212 ; Lincoln, or 
to acquire land adjoining Lawrence (Mass.)| cago, etc., Univ. pub. co., 1931. , ar | 
post-office site. Reptd. to H. Mar. 10. Cooley, Roger W. Illustrative cases on law 0! 
Bills introduced: sales. 2d ed., by Lawrence Vold. Compan- 

H. R. 10372. Kerr. To authorize Dir. of ion book to Vold on sales. (Hornbook ae 
Public Buildings and Public Parks to employ| ser.) 368 p. St. Paul, West pub. co., ee 
landscape architects, or other expert con-| ° 

+ 3 | Cox, Jos. G. Administration of seminaries; 
; Sultants; Public Buildings and Grounds. historical synopsis and commentary. (Thee 


Public Lands 
Changes in status: 

8. 681. For the sale of certain public land 
to Provo, Utah. Passed S. Mar. 11. 

S. 3154. Authorizing conveyance of certain 
land to Fallon, Nev. Passed 8S. Mar. 11. 

8. 3570. To amend act confirming in States 
and Territories title to land granted by U. 8. 
in aid of common or public schools. Reptd. 
to 8. Mar. 11. 

8S. 3276. To amend act to promote produc- 
tion of sulphur on public domain in La, 
| Passed 8. Mar. 11, 

Railroads 
Changes in status: 

H . J. Res. 252. To authorize I. C. C. to in- 
vestigate establishment of six-hour day for 
ry. emaployes. Pased H. Jan. 27. Passed 8, 
Mar. 11. 

Rivers and Harbors 
Bills introduced: 
8. 4008. Johnson. 


land waters; Commerce. 
Shipping 
Changes in status: 
8. 2882 


tary waters, Passed S. Mar. 11. 
Tariff 
Bills introduced: 


kh. Res. 170. 


Christopherson, 


} ences in rate of exchange on tariff on butter 
Ways and Means. 


To amend act relating 
to approval of regulations for preventing col- | 
lisions upon certain harbors, rivers, and in- 


Prescribing regulations for carry- 
ing on business of lighter service from any 


Great Lakes and their connecting and tribu- 


Requesting 
Tariff’ Comm. to investigate effect of differ- 


sis (J. C. D.)—Catholic univ. of America, 
1931.) 124 p. Wash., D. C., Catholic univ. 
of America, 1931. 32-8 
Erxleben, Marguerite C. Notes on \children’s 


| nursing. 242 p., illus. Phila. F. A. Davis 
co., 1931. 31-35280 

| Feldman, Abraham J. The faith of a libertl 
Jew. 66 p. Hartford, Conn., Beth Israel 
pulpit, 1931 . 31-35702 
Hawks, Ellison. Romance of transport. 332 
p., illus, N. ¥,, Thos. Y. Crowell co., 1931. 
oa 

Heald, Chas. B. Injuries and sport; genera 
guide for practitioner. (Oxford medical 
pubs.) 543 p., illus. N. ¥., Oxford univ, 


press, 1931. 32-14 
Hicks, Bun E. Simplified sermon outlines of 
Revelation and prophetical subjects. v. 1. 
Cleveland, Tenn., 1931. 31-35703 
Howells, John M. Lost examples of colonial 
architecture. 20 p., 244 plates. N. 54 


| Helbvrn, 1931. 

Jebens, Walter J. Studies in plasticity of 
aints. (Thesis (Ph. D.)—Cornell univ. 
930.) p. 383-404. Ithaca, N. ¥., 1931. 32-146 

Lee, Henry J., ed. Multiple dwelling law of 
N. ¥., chap. 61A of Consolidated laws, chap, 
713 of laws of 1929, including 1931 amdmis, 
(Eagle library. vol. xivi, serial no, 303, no. 


of ports of U, S. to stationary ships or barges » ‘Bcokivn, MW. ¥, Seaae 
located offshore, and for promoting safety of oa) ee. y agile 
neripation. Famed 8. tae. ©. l Manning-Sanders, Joan. Joan Manning-San- 
| a, 2908, To amend navigation rules for ders, a young artist; introduction by Helen 


Ferris. N. Y., Junior literary guild, 


1931 


18 p. 


Nash, Luther R. Economics of public utilities; 
reference book for executives, investors, 
engineers, and students. 2d ed. 508 p. N. 
Y.. McGraw-Hill book co., 1931. 31-35277 

Nepos, Cornelius. Lives of Cornelius Nepos; 
original text with literal interlinear trans- 


Judiciary Territories and Possessions lation; brief introduction by Fredk, H, 

Changes in status: Changes in status: Dewey, A. B. (Students’ interlinear transe 
H. R. 300. To amend act to codify, revise| H. 713, For estimates necessary for| ations.) 309 p. N. Y., Translation pub. 
and amend penal laws of U. S.. Reptd. to H.| proper maintenance of Govt. wharf at Juneau, co., 1931. 31-35697 
Mar. 10 Alaska. Reptd. to H. Mar. 10. N. Y. Museum of modern art. Diego Rivera. 
| Bilis introduced: ; Veterans Dec. 23, 1931-1932, Jan. 27. 64 p., illus. N, 
8. 4020. Norris. To give Supr. Court of| Bills introduced: — Y., 1931. 32-3 
U. 8. authority to preseribe rules of practice; H. R. 10367. Garber, For payment to vete-| Newman, Sir Geo. Health and social evolu- 
and procedure wtih respect to proceedings in| rans of face volue ot edjusted service certifi- tion. (Halley Stewart lectures, 1930.) 200 p. 
criminal cases after verdict; Judiciary. cates; Ways and Means. Lond., G. Allen & Unwin, 1931. 31-35284 


E. R. 10360. Sanders of Tex. To make hus- 
band or wife of accused competent to testify 
on behalf of accused; Judiciery. 

Mrtional Defense 
Biils introduced; 

KH. R. 10372. McSwain. To establish status 
of civilian employes of Army Transport and 
harbor boat services during World War; Mili- 
tary Affairs. 


This is particularly true, 


The ordinary) 
rachitic child does not die of rickets, but | 


Crops in Southern States 


GOVERNMENT BOOKS 
AND PUBLICATIONS 


eastern States, 


U. 8S. Dept. of Agric. Price, 5 cents, 





Are Damaged by Cold Wave | 


[Continued from Page !.] 


Palmetto, Plant. City, Wauchula, Fore- 


cast for colder weather tonight and ex- | 


pect further damage southern part of 
State. South Carclina cabbage not hurt. 


From Gulfper:, Miss., dated March 9: | 


Another cold wave ioday with freezing to 
|coast causing moro severe damage to 
jiruck crops, Mississippi and Alabama 
shipments will practically 
case for next 30 days. 


| strawberry 


plants which can noi yet be determined, 
but probably 30 to 49 per cent reduction 
in yields. Reduction probably 30 per cent 
from expected volume of green pea ship- 
ments. Crop delayed and materiel ship- 
ments not now expected until April. Irish 
potato plants and early corn cut back 
to ground causing material delay. Tomato 
| plants still in cold frames and extent of 
damage not yet determined. Repianting 


|of cucumbers and snap beans. and cu-| 


cumbers will be necessary but most of 
| acreage had not yet been planted. Prob- 


peaches in Mississippi. 

From Austin, Tex., dated March 11: 
Cold wave continues here but expected 
|to break tomorrow. Indicated cucumbers 


jand beans killed and tomatoes damaged | 


|Corpus Christi area. Valley has had no 
freezing temperatures but some frost Sun- 
|day morning and auestion if much dam- 
age there; however, have no reliable in- 
formaion, Immediate survey will be mad 
soon as storm abateé, 





Reduction in final | 
yields will depend on exient of injury to} 


ably heavy damage to pears and early | 


Market Diseases of Strawberries from South-| 
1926 to 1930—Circ. No. 219, 


Agr. 32-49 | 


Peckard, Francis R, History of medicine in 
U. 8. 2 -v., illus, N. Y., P, B. Hoeber, a 
Reynolds, Samuel R. M. Studies on the 
uterus. v. Influence of Ovary on motility 
of non-gravid uterus of unanesthetized rabe 
bit. (Thesis (Ph, D,)—Univ. of Pa., 
706-721 p. Phil., 1931. 
| Sinai, Nathan. Survey of medical facilities of 
San Joaquin county, Calif., 1929, by ... 





Bull. of Engineering Information No. 74,| D. P, H. Statistical analysis and presenta- 
March 1, 1932. Bur. of Engineering, U. 8.| tion, by Maurice Leven, Ph. D,, and Elizae 
Navy Dept. Price, 1¢ cents. (2226665) beth julloway and Kathryn Robertson, 

Notices of Judgment under Food and Drugs| (Pubs. of Com. on costs of medical care: 

| Act—18401-18450. Food and Drugs Adminis-| no. 12.) 214 p., illus. Chicago, Ill., Univ. 

' tration, U. 8. Dept. of Agric. Apply at Ad- | of Chicago press. 1931. 32-12 

| ministration (Agr. 8-878) | Smith, Horace J. Scientific fundamentals for 

| Upper Cretaceous Foraminifera from Trinidad beauty specialist. 3d ed. (rev.). 249 p., illus, 
—Nc, 2914. Proceedings of U. Natl. a. Fy . R. Howell pub. co., 1931. 32-11 
Museum. Vol. 80. Apply at Museum. Smyth, Clifford. Henry Hudson and Dutch 
| Monthly Summary of Foreign Commerce of | founding of N. Y. (Builders of America, 


U, 8.—Part II, Dec., 1931 


and Domestic Commerce, U. S. Dept. 
| (14-21465 
Ohio, Wholesale Trade, Census of Distribution 
1930—-15th Census of U. S., Bur. of Census 
U. 8. Dept. of Commerce. Price, 20 cents. 


| STATE PUBLICATIONS 
AND BOOKS 


Information regarding these 
may be obtained by writing to the de- 
nariment in the State given below, 
| lowa—Bienn. opt of Adj. Gen., July 1, 1928 
to June 30, 1930. W. H. Bailey, Adj. Gen 
Des Moines, 1950. > 
Rept. of Fish and Game Warden, bienn 
| riod ended Je. 30, 1930. W. E. Albert 
arden. Des Moines, 1930. 


; 


and Commutations of Sentences an 





Bur. of Foreign 
of 
Commeree. Subscription price, $1.25 a year. | 


(31-28388) | 


ublications | 


Rept. of Governor of Pardons, Suspensions | 
Remis- 
sions of Fines, Jan. 1, 1929, to Dec, 31, 1930. | 


v. 5.) 176 p. N, ¥., Funk & Wagnalls co., 
931 31-35718 
Hernando Cortez and “greatest adventyre 

in history. (Builders of America, v. 2.) 6 
toe . 31-35715 
John Adams, the man who was called 

“Father of Amer. independence.” (Build- 

ers of America, v. 13.) 175 p. - 32-19 
John Marshal), father of Supreme court. 

| (Builders of America, v. 16.) 176 p. ‘si 

32- 


| 
)] 


John Paul Jones, man who carried Amer. 
| flay to Europe. (Builders of America, v. 11.) 
| Te Wie ete 2 32-17 
| La Salle and pioneers of New France. 
(Builders of America, v. 8.) 173 p. ... 
31-35721 
| Lewis and Clark, pioneers in America’s 
westward expansion movement. (Builders 
of America, v. 9.) 175 p. ... 31-35722 
? Alex. Hamilton, little Lion of the Treas- 
ury. (Builders of America, v. 14. ) 176 p. 

, ees 32- 
. Andrew Jackson, man who presei ved 
union and democracy, (Builders of America, 
v, 2) 200 3 i 32-23 
Benjamin Franklin, “the Father of all 


Des Moines, 1930. Yankees.” (Builders of America, 2 
‘ . ; : See De oss 2-1 
20th Ann. Rept. of Fire Marshal, for} . 
. = Capt. John mith and England’s first suc- 
on. i ma W. Gtrohm, Fire Marshal. cessful colony La America. (Builders of 
| Mescag , America, v. 4.) Be iid a 
RK. 1.—Ann. Message of Norman 8. Case, Gov., : 
| to Genoral ‘Assembly, submitted Jan 5, 1932. Christopher Columbus, who sailed for 
Providence, 1932. | ane ane deneveree 2 _ world. ee 
| _ , . of State Sheriff. f. of America, v. . a 
| & ee ae re P ao A. Barnes, Daniel Webster, spokesman for Union. 
Sheriff. Pierre, 1931. (Builders of America, v. 18.) 175 p. . hae 
Ann. Rept. of Securitie: Comm. to Gov., ~ 
for f. yr. Saded July 1, 1931. Pierre, 1931. | Francisco Pizarro and conquest of Peru. 
47th Ann. Rept. of Dental Eveminers. f.| (Builders of America, v. 3.) 


yr. ended July 1, 1931, to Gov. Pierre, 193i. 


Rs 
| 31-35716 





RAILROADS . . . FINANCE 





Radio Beacons 
To Aid Shipping 
Now Number 98 


Two Additional Signals Are 
Planned by Lighthouse 
Service for Installation 
During Coming Season 








“Two new radiobeacons to aid shipping, 
one at Sandusky, Ohio, on Lake Erie, and 
the other at West Quoddy Head, Me., have 
just been announced by the Lighthouse 
Service of the Department of Commerce. 
These radiobeacons, 
which is coincident ‘with a conference of 
lighthouse superintendents now being held 
in Washington, will bring the total num- 
ber of such navigational aids in the United | 
States to 100. 

Development of radiobeacons and their 
establishment adjacent te all the impor- 
tant ports of the country has taken place 
within the comparatively short period of 
Radiobeacons, first conceived as 
a new type of fog signal have rapidly 
come to be recognized by navigators as 
signals having a wide application in navi- 
gational problems in all kinds of weather. 


Additional Beacons Planned 


The wide range and efficiency of the 
radiobeacon, when established at light- 
houses and lightships, is indicated by the 
fact that the Atlantic and Pacific coasts 
of the United States and the waters of 
the Great Lakes are already very reason- 
ably well protected by the 98 beacons now 
The two new beacons, just 
announced, and others which will be in- 
stalled during the coming season, will 
provide additional protection on the more 
important shipping routes, 
where fog is prevalent. 

The conference of superintendents of 
lighthouses which is now meeting in the 
new Department of Commerce building, 
is considering matters pertaining to radio- 
beacons, as well as more effective means 
of maintaining other types of navigational 
aids. An outstanding feature of the dis- 
cussions has been the consideration of 
many types of automatic apparatus ap- 
plicable to lights on shore and also to 
buoys. The devices pointed to the re- 
placement at many stations of the earlier 
types of oil-burning lamps in favor of 
electricity, acetylene gas, and vaporized 


announcement 


The following superintendents are in 
attendance at the conference: C. E. Sher- 
man, Portland, Me.; George E. Eaton, 
Joseph T. Yates, New 
York, N. Y.; Irving L. Gill, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; L. M. Hopkins, Baltimore, Md.; H. L. 
Beck, Charleston, S. C.; William W. De- 
meritt, Key West, Fla,; 
San Juan, Porto Rico; E. S. Lanphier, 
New Orleans, La.; Roscoe House, Buffalo, 
N. Y.; Charles A. Park, Detroit, Mich.; 
Charles H. Hubbard, Milwaukee, Wis.; W. 
C. Dibrell, Ketchikan, Alaska; Ralph R. 

Portland, Oreg.; 
San Francisco, 
Edgecomb, Honolulu, T. H.; W. E. Kline, 
Salt Lake City, Utah, and George C. Mil- 
ler, Fort Worth, Tex.—Issued by the De- 
partment of Commerce. 


N. C. Manyon, 


Board Appointed to Study 
Rail Dispute in Southwest 


The White House announced on March 
11. the appointment by President 
of the members of an emergency bo@rd to 
investigate the dispute between the Lou- 
isiana & Arkansas Railway Company and 
the Louisiana, Arkansas & Texas Railway 
Company and certain of their employes. 
They are Walter P. Stacey, of Raleigh, 
N. C., Chief Justice of the Supreme Court 
of North Carolina; Dr. Davis R. Dewey, 
head of the Department of Economics of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technoi- 
ogy, and Julian H. Moore, of Denver, 
Colo., Chief Justice of the Supreme Court 
of Colorado. 

The board was created by a proclama- 
tion issued by President Hoover on March 
10 after he had: been notified by the 
United States Board of Mediation of fail- 
ure to adjust the dispute under the pro- 
visions of the Railway Labor Act as a 


within the States of Louisiana, Arkansas 
and Texas is substantially threatened with 
interruption, it was stated. By the terms 
of the proclamation, the emergency board 
is directed to report its findings to the 
President within 30 days from March 10. 


Mail Contract Asked 


For Overseas Airships 


Lighter-than-air Craft Builders 
Forecast Profitable Service 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
compiled by Mr. Hunsaker. Estimated on 
a per mile basis, this rate amounts to 
$17.50, an increase of $5.50 over the rate 
now paid merchant vessels. 

“When the first ship makes its initial 
trips,” the Goodyear representative ex- 
plained, “every crossing will cost us about 
$83,000. As other ships are brought into 
use, however, the per crossing cost ‘will 
be reduced to about $70,000.” 

The profit to be anticipated from one 
round trip voyage of one airship would 
Hunsaker’s figures re- 
vealed. This would include revenues of 
$60,000 from a maximum load of 80 pas- 
sengers and $63,000 from the mail -con- 
tract, and expenditures of $83,000 for the 
If the voyage costs were brought 
the maximum profit 


$40,000, Mr. 


down to $70,000, 
might reach $53,000. 

By requiring that a_ special 
stamp be affixed to the letters carried this 
speedy way, Mr. Hunsaker explained, the 
Post Office Department would receive 
about $40,000 per voyage when the ship 
carried 10,000 pounds of first-class mail. 
If the maximum of 20,000 pounds were 
the Department would receive 
$88,000 at this postage rate—a profit of 
$17,000 over the $63,000 per voyage mail- 
contract payment. 

Paul W. Litchfield, president of the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. said it would 
be in the interest of the entire Nation to 
He pointed out that it 
might take time to build up confidence so 
Passengers would cross by air, but this 
confidence would eventually be established. 
He urged passage of the bill, and said his 
company would cooperate in every way 


10-cent 


adopt the plan. 


Luther K. Bell, secretary of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, appeared to read a letter 
from Charles L. Lawrence, president of 
th Chamber, expressing approval of the 
bill and urging that a mail contract be 
granted. Mr. Lawrence wrote that the 
chamber was keenly interested in develop- | 
ment of aviation in the “lighter-than-air” 
field, and pointed out that the Nation 
would be greatly benefited if the proposed 
system were established. 





Hungarian Garages 


Only four or five garages in Hungary are 
caulpped for modern servicing. 


Until 1929, 
here was only one. 


(Department of Com- 











Expansion Noted 


In Shipbuilding 


Tonnage of American Merchant 
Marine Rose 24,000 During 
The Last Week 


The tonnage of the American merchant 
marine rose 24,218 the week ended March 





tonnage’ on Feb. 1 as compared with Jan. 
1, according to figures made available 
March 11 by the Bureau of Navigation, 
Department of Commerce. . 

Twenty-six ships were given official 
numbers last week and are ready to begin 
operating as part of the merchant ma- 
lrine, it was shown. American shipyards 
on Feb. 1 were building or had contracted 
to build for private owners 89 vessels ag- 
gregating 252,162 gross tons, as against 89 
craft of 249,026 tons a month before. 

The figures disclose the following addi- 
tional information: 

Steam and motor vessels of steel con- 
struction accounted for 21 of the 89 ves- 
sels building or under contract at the 
start of last month. Their tonnage was 
194,381. Sixty-three unrigged steel ships 
accounted for 56,264 tons, and five un- 
rigged wooden vessels had a tonnage of 
1,517. 

Among the vessels brought into the mer- 
hant marine last week were three of the 

000-ton class. They are the “Seatrain,” 
of New Orleans, of 17,684 gross tons; 
| “Antigua,” of New York, of 7,035 tons; and 
the “Chiriqui,” of New York, of 6,963 tons. 
The latter two were completed and 
launched this year in the United States 





5, while shipbuilding showed a gain 2. 


° 
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Machine Patent 
Is Invalid Apart 
From Process 


Equipment for Permanently 
Waving Hair Held Not to 
Be Patentable Separated 
From New Method 


Crnqinnati, Onto, March 11.—The ob- 
vious mechanical or electrical device by: 
which a new or useful process for ac- 


complishing a given result would be prac- 
ticed is not patentable apart from the 
process, the Circuit Court of Appeals for 
the Sixth Circuit has ruled. 

This decision was handed down in hold- 
ing invalid the Suter patent No. 1266879, 
for electrical heating apparatus for per- 
manently waving hair. e patentee, after 
discovering that since the hair is coarser 
and more abundant near the roots that 
portion requires heating for a longer 
period of time than near the tips, prac- 
ticed this process by duplicating the 
electrical stoves and heaters in common 
use, the court explained in its opinion. 
By the device of the patent in suit, the 
lower of two heaters could be connected 
eoerreny, without using the upper or 
outer heater. 


Method of Patent 


The method employed by the patent was 
first to connect the heater next to the 





and will engage in the transatlantic pas- 
senger and freight trade. The “Seatrain,” 
formerly of British registry, will engage in 
freight service. It was built four years ago. 

The 24,218 tons added last week com- 
pared with 12 ships of 375 tons in the week 
of Feb. 27 and 12 of 484 tons in the week 
of March 7, 1931. 


Control of Traffic With Ships 





Off Shore Proposed in Bill) 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
endanger human life or to be operated 
for the purpose of transporting passengers 
to or from any stationary or anchored 
vessels engaged in any business or occupa- 
tion prohibited by law at the place of land- 
ing by such small vessels. 

“The proposed legislation should place 
in the hands of the Government an effec- 
tive means of preventing a practice grow- 
ing up along our coasts which is meeting 
with the condemnation of citizens gen- 
erally, in the localities where such vessels 
are anchored.” 





Airship ‘Akron’ Approved 
In House Inquiry Report 


{Continued from Page 1.} 
and members of the subcommittee, 
charged with the responsibility of looking 
into the same, found that, while there 
might have been attempt of sabotage, in- 
formation was had in time to prevent any- 
thing of this nature occurring to the ship. 

Upon invitation from the Navy a flight 
was arranged to be taken~by the mem- 
bers of the subcommittee on naval affairs, 
on Feb. 22, for the purpose of inspecting 
the ship and making certain tests while 
the “Akron” was in motion; however, just 
before the ship was to leave the ground 
}an accident occurred which damaged the 
ship to the extent that the flight had to 
be postponed. 

Therefore, the subcommittee finds from 
the testimony submitted, if there was any 
poor workmanship or faulty material 
used in ‘the construction of the “Akron” 
that the same was corrected before the 
ship was completed. 

The Committee further desires to call 
attention to the statement given out by 
Dr. Eckener, which is supported by the 
testimony given in the hearing. He 
stated: 

“Having just completed a detailed in- 
spection of the United States airship 
‘Akron,’ at the kind invitation of the com- 
mandant of the naval air station, Lake- 
hurst, I am anxious to express to you and 
your Department my sincere congratula- 
tions upon the completion of this wonder- 
ful ship. 

“A number of fundamental improve- 
ments over the conventional design, par- 
ticularly the inside power plants, and the 
swiveling propellers besides a number of 
novel features, represent such a fortunate 
combination and are of such far-reaching 
importance that I fully understand the 
pride and satisfaction which her com- 
eornaee, her officers, and the crew take 
in her. 


of this ship as has become known to me, 
together with the superb workmanship 
apparent in every detail is so excellent 
that I am anxious to convey to you my 
admiration for this masterpiece of Ameri- 
can engineering and craftsmanship.” 





Seasonal Decline Shown 


Department of Commerce. 


dustry follows in full text: 





remained unchanged. 


below production in January, 1930. 


try declined still further in January. 
the turpentine and rosin group, 


employment increased slightly. 


of two years ago. 


ary. 


as the decline from January a year ago. 

Naval-stores marketings registered 
usual sharp curtailment 
and January, 
greater than usual. 


ago 


levels 
and 20 per cent, 
with December, 


while production increase 
only 3 per ‘cent. 


Present output is less tha: 
third of production two years ago. 


New and unfilled orders rose 
partly seasonally. 


filled orders off more sharply. 


point in December, 
orders also. declined. 
ebout 18 per cent less than in Novem 
partly to seasonal influences. 


spectively, while in this 


eriod new and un 
filled orders have droppe 





rnd wes only a 
| the loadings of a year ago. 


“Furthermore, such performance data 


In Production of Lumber 


Lumber production showed a seasonal 
decline in January, according to a re- 
view of the industry just issued by the 


1e] The summary 
of conditions in the forest ;products in- 


Lumber production during January declined 
slightly but entirely seasonally, and the ad- 
justed index of the Federal Reserve Board 
The present level of 
output is the lowest recorded, 42 per cent 
under this time last year and 64 per cent 


Employment in the forest-products indus- 


All 
sections of the industry were affected except 
in which 
The present 
level of employment is the lowest recorded 
at this time of year, being 22 per cent below 
@ year ago and but slightly more than half 


Pay rolls also continued to drop in Janu- 

The rate of decline has been greater 
than that for employment, reflecting further 
wage adjustments and part-time employment 
in the industry. Pay rolls are at present about 


of the total of that month, or about the same 


the 
between December 
the decline being somewhat 
January shipments, which 
were the smallest yet recorded for this month, 
were about a third less than those of a year 


Production and orders for Southern pine 
increased in January, but are still at very low 
New and unfilled orders were up 36 
respectively, as compared 


half of that for January a year ego and a 


Douglass fir production increased in Janu- 
ary over the record low level of December. 
sharply, but 
Present production is about 
a third less than a year ago and only half 
of the output two years ago, with new orders 
down by about the same proportion and un- 


Hardwoods production reached a new low 
while new and unfilled 

December output was 
r, due 


A comparison 
with production one and two years ago shows 


declines of almost a half and two-thirds, re- 


much less severely. 
A slight seasonal rise in carloadings of forest 
products took place between December and 
vanuary, but the volume in the latter month 
was the lowest recorded for this time of year, 

little more than half of 


head, and, after that heater had been in 
operation for a given period of time, to 
connect the upper or outer heater by 
means of a switch. 

Considering the utility of applying heat 

for a longer period to the hair near the 
roots in order to procure a better and more 
permanent wave, the court held that the 
only advance in the art lie in the dis- 
covery of the advantages of that method. 
Having made this discovery, it was stated, 
the — designed the obvious elec- 
trical device to effect this purpose. 
A machine patent which does not meet 
all the tests of patentability _— to 
machine — it was ruled, may be 
held invalid notwithstanding the patentee 
may have discovered a a, patentable 
process for the use of the machine. 


Utility of the Machine 


“Where the entire utility of such 
machine depends on the method of its 
use in following the successive steps of a 
prescribed process, the situation is an- 
a to that presented by an aggre- 
gation,” according to the opinion of Judge 
Hickenlooper. “The ultimate improve- 
ment in product or service is not deter- 
minative of the question of invention, but 
of utility only. The ultimate unity of 
operative result is to be disregarded and 
must yield, as a criterion, to the fact that 
separate operations are independently 
performed by the several units and the 
court must determine whether, with the 
performance of these several operations 
in view, an exercise of the inventive 
faculty was required to organize the 
machine.” This principle was said to ap- 
ply to the patent in suit since, apart 
from the processes disclosed, the device 
of the patent lacks patentable utility. 

“Having discovered a new. and useful 
method, which we assume was patentable 
as such, the patentee applied for a ma- 
chine patent which was issued wpon an 
unpatentable device.” The court con- 
cludes in finding that this was. an. error 
in judgment and administration for which 
the courts can not and should not af- 
ford a remedy. 

The decision was handed down in the 
case of The Nestle-LeMur Co. v. Eugene, 





Ruhr Coal Sales Decline 
20 Per Cent During Year 


Codl sales in the Ruhr during 1931 
were set at 85,620,000 tons as compared 
with 107,180,000 tons, a decline of 21,560,- 
000 tons, or a drop of 20 per cent, accord- 
ing to reports from the Berlin office. 

Sales of the Rheinish-Westphalian coal 
syndicate in 1931 were figured at 85,620,- 
000 tons, as compared with 98,026,000 tons, 
a decline of 21,560,000 tons, or a drop of 
15 per cent, it was stated. 

The decline in syndicate sales was*hot 
so heavy) as the total production, becatise 
of the fact that production was curtailed 
more strongly, and sales were effected 


from stocks.—Issued by the Department of 
Commerce. 





Radio Hearing Scheduled 
On Great Lakes Service 


The question of who will provide the 
Great Lakes area with adequate radio 
communication service for shipping inter- 
ests will come up before the Federal Radio 
Commission in a hearing March 14, the 
Commission announced March. 11. 

The Commission will hear the claims 
of the Midwest Wireless Company, Ohio, 
and the Radiomarine Corporation of 
America, it was explained in the an- 
nouncement. Both organizations have 
filed applications asking to erect new sta- 
tions to install additional service to route 
and load the 1,000 vessels serving ship- 
ping interests on the Great Lakes. 








Better Port for Costa Rica 

Port improvements have been under- 
taken at Puntarenas, Costa Rica. (De- 
partment of Commerce.) 





marized as follows: 


Grain: No. 20494.—Great West Mill & Ele- 
vator Company v. Panhandle & Santa Fe 
Railway. ates on grain and grain prod- 
ucts, in carloacs, from points in Texas and 
Oklahoma to destinations in New Mexico 


40 per cent below a year ago. found unreasonable. Reasonable rates pre- 
he volume of marketings of forests prod-| Scribed for the future and reparation 

ucts in January was the lowest on record.| ®Wwarded. 

The decline from December was about a fourth Wheat: No, 22219.—Seele Brothers Grain 


Company v. Chicago & Alton Railroad. 
Upon further hearing, rates charged on 
wheat, in carloads, from certain points in 
Indiana to Memphis, Tenn., found inappli- 
cable. Reparation awarded. Former re- 
port, 163 I. C. 396, modified. 

Paper: No, 22415.—Wichita Falls Chamber 
of Commerce v. Chicago & Eastern Illinois 
Railway. Rates on paper and paper articles, 
in carloads, from various points in Wiscon- 
sin, Minnesota, and Michigan to Wichita 
Falls, Tex., found not unreasonable but un- 
duly prejudicial to Wichita Falls and un- 
duly prferential of Fort Worth, Tex. Rea- 
sonable basis of rates prescribed to remove 
undue prejudice. Reparation denied. 

Cabbage: No. 24223.—Carolina Shippers’ 
Association v. Atlantic Coast Line. Rates 
on cabbage, in carloads, from certain points 
in Texas to certain points in North Caro- 
lina found not unreasonable in the past. 
Complaint dismissed. 

Horses: No. 24486 and Related Cases.— 
Galesburg Horse & ule Company v. Ak- 
ron, Canton & Youngstown Railway. 

1. Rates on horses and (or) mules, in car- 
loads, from Galesburg to destinations in 
central, eastern trunk-line, and New Eng- 
land territories, found unreasonable. Rea- 
sonable rates prescribed. 

2. Rates on horses and (or) mules, in car- 
-| loads, from Minnesota and Iowa to Gales- 

burg, Ill, found unreasonable. Reasonable 
rates prescribed. 

Peaches: No. 24607 and Related Cases.— 
Trimble Brothers v. Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
road. Rates on fresh peaches, in carloads, 
from producing points in southern [Illinois 
to Omaha, Nebr., and Creston and Dent- 
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The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on March 11 made public examiners’ pro- 
posed reports in rate cases, which are sum- 


Rail Employment 
Continues Decline 


Decrease in Total Pay Rolls Also 


Is Shown for Month by 
Reports to the I. C. C. 


Railroad employment in December of 
last year showed a drop compared with 
the preceding month, as well as with De- 
cember, 1930, while compensation of wage 
earners declined also, according to statis- 
tics of Class I roads made public March 
11 by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. 

The December pay roll totaled 1,133,928 
wage earners, who received a compensa- 
tion of $154,339,180, as contrasted with 1,- 
169,207 employes paid $155,490,976 in No- 
vember, and 1,356,558 wage earners re- 
ceiving $193,168,785 for their labors in 
December, 1930, the Commission's statis- 
tics indicated. 

The tabulation of number of employes 
(A) and compensation basis (B) follows: 






Month. A. B. 
December, 1930.......... 1,356,558 $193,168,785 
January, 1931......ce0.s3 1,333,8: 190,637,952 
Pobruary, 1031....ccc00. 1,316,494 175,818,130 
March, 1931...... deeeeeee 1,319,315 189,407,457 
To SS rr ++» 1,331,138 187,319,049 

ay, 1931.. 1,337,331 186,713,283 
June, 1931 1,317,399 182,825,313 
July, 1931. 1,309,793 183,864,067 
August, 1931 1,288,074 178,176,420 
September, 1931.. 1,254,274 170,643,428 
October, 1931....... +++ 1,225,399. 171,648,835 
November, 1931..... -+. 1,169,207 155,490,976 
December, 1931.......... 1,133,928 154,339,180 


Radio Monopoly Seen 
In Control Measure 


Would Wreck One Company, 
Says Senator White 


[Continued from Page 1.) 
struction of the International’s business. 
He related the names of. the various 
subsidiaries of the corporation which acts 
as the parent company, showing how they 
would be adversely affected by legislation 
of the type under discussion. 


Appeal Provision Criticized 


The Maine Senator was author of vari- 
ous radio bills while a member of the 
House and Senator Couzens invited him 
to testify because of his recognized knowl- 
edge of the subject. 

Senator White went through the bill 
paragraph by paragraph to explain its 
provisions, saying that in general he ap- 
proved of them. The proposals carried in 
the House bill, according to Senator 
White, will strengthen radio law for the 
most part, and for that reason he thought 
— measure deserved “earnest considera- 

on.” 

The committee also heard W. B. Rubin, 
attorney for station WCFL, Chicago, and 
the American Federation of Labor,. who 
urged amendment of the section of the 
bill governing appeal procedure. The bill 
changes some of the technical procedure 
on appeals from the radio commission to 
the Disttict of Columbia Court of Ap- 
peals, and Mr. Rubin objected to the ar- 
rangement. He agreed to submit an 
amendment drafted to embody his ideas 
which the committee could consider when 
it reaches the stage of considering the 
bill for a report to the Senate. 


Crop of Early Lambs 
Is Smaller This Year 


Condition Not as Good, Agri- 
culture Department States 


The early lamb crop this season is es- 
timated to be 3 to 5 per cent smaller than 
last year, with the condition of the lambs 
not so good as a year ago, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture stated March 11. The 
statement follows in full text: 

The early lamb crop of 1932 in the prin- 
cipal early lambing States, as a whole, 
is somewhat smaller than the early crop 
of 1931, according to reports received as of 
March 1. The decrease is indicated as 
from 3 to 5 per cent. In general the 
condition of the early lambs at the be- 
ginning of March this year was not as 
good as a year earlier at which date a 
high condition was reported from all 
States. 

There is a rather marked difference in 
the situation this year between the early 
lambing areas of the far west and those 
of the other parts of the country. In all 
of the Western States the early lamb 
crop is smaller than last year and the 
general condition of the lambs was not 
as. good as in March last year. In most 
of these States weather conditions during 
and since lambing were not favorable for 
saving or deyeloping a large crop of early 
lambs and feed supplfes have been. short 
in many areas. 

Moisture conditions, however, are much 
more favorable for Spring feed in all 
States than a year ago. In the middle 
western and eastern States and in Texas, 
weather conditions were very favorable all 
Winter and feed supplies were abundant 
and cheap. The early lamb crop wh these 
States is larger this year than last and 
condition of the lambs was good to ex- 
cellent. Prospects for Spring pastures are 
good. 











Proposed Reports Filed by Examiners 
In Petitions for Railway Reparation 


son, Iowa, found unreasonable. Reasonable 
rates prescribed and réparation awarded. 
Brick: No. 24632.—Union Clay Products v. 
Southern Railway. Carload rate charged on 
common brick from Albion, IIl., to St. Louis, 
Mo., found inapplicable. All shipments 
found overcharged. Reparation awarded. 
Cottonseed: No. 24650.—Southern Cotton 
Oil Company v. Seaboard Air Line. Ship- 
ments of cotton seed, in carloads, from 
Rutherford and Prudence, Ala., to Columbus, 
Ga., found to have been misrouted and rate 
found unreasonable. Reparation awarded. 
Tank Cars: No. 24729.—Atlas Refinery v. 
Pennsylvania Railroad. Rate on fish oil, 
in tank cars, from Lewes, Del., to Newark, 
N. J., found unreasonable. Reparation 
awarded. 
Scrap Iron: No. 24778.—Shreveport Cham- 
ber: of Commerce v. Burlington-Rock Is- 
land Railroad. Rates on scrap iron, in 
carloads, from Mexia, Navarro, and Wortham, 
Tex., to Shreveport, La., found not unrea- 
sonabe or otherwise unlawful. Complaint 
dismissed. 





Brick: No. 24806.—Gagnon Clay Products 
Company v. Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh 
Railway. Carload of brick from Lewis Run, 
Pa., to Green Bay, Wis., found misrouted. 
Reparation awarded. 

teel: No. 24814.—International Derrick & 
Equipment Company v. Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe Railway. Rate charged on one 
mixed carload of fabricated steel angles, 
beams, channels, plates, and bolts from 
Drumwright, Okla... to. Smackover, Ark., 
found unreasonable. Reparation awarded. 

Fuel Oil: No. 17000 and Related Cases; No. 
18458.—General Petroleum Investigation. 


original report, 171 I. C. C. 286, modified: 

1. To provide that the rates on fuel oil 
and other low grade oils within official 
classification territory be constructed by re- 
solving fractions of a cent to the nearest 
full cent. 

2. To exempt certain short lines from com- 
plying with findings in original report. 

Uncontested Finance Cases 

Supplemental report and order in F. D. 
No. 8998, authorizing the Chesaveake & 
| Ohio Railway Company to issue such an 
amount of $28,142,000 of refunding and im- 
provement mortgage 412 per cent gold 





electric current is shown above. 
apparatus determines the ‘relative size of 
two coils used in the method for meas- 
uring the value of an electric current 
by means of the attraction between the 
coils. 
current—ammeters, current transform- 
ers and other devices—are 
either directly or indirectly by refer- 
ence to apparatus of this type. 


ts the Federal Radio Commission. 


tion, 


Fla., 
transmitter pending final action on renewal 


Upon further consideration, findings in \ 





PPARATUS devised at the Bureau of 
Standards for use in res 
e 


All instruments for measuring 


calibrated 


The two coils are wound in channels 


in brass forms which appear dark in 
the photograph. These coils are mounted 
so that their centers are concentric and 
lie in the same plane. The aluminum 
framework around the coils is used for 
accurately adjusting the coils to this 
position. At the exact center of 
coils there is mounted a very small 


the 





magnet only a few hundredths of an 
inch long. This magnet is hung on a 
very fine quartz fiber, and normally 
takes the direction of the earth’s mag- 
netic field at that point. When a cur- 
rent is sent through either coil, it tends 
to deflect the magnet. 
current through one coil so that it will 
tend to deflect the magnet in one di- 
rection, and through the other coil so 
that it will tend to deflect the magnet 
in the opposite direction, it is possible 
to adjust these currents so that no de- 
flection of the magnet occurs. 
this has been done, 
currents is equal to the ratio of the 





Device for Measuring Electric Current } 





By sending the 


When 
the ratio of the 





diameters of the coils. The ratio of the 


@urrents can readily be obtained by 


electrical methods, -whereas determina- 
tion of the diameters of the coils by me- 
chanical methods is difficult. 





Broadcasting and Wireless Decisions 


Are Announced by Radio Commission 


HREE amateur radio stations were ordered off the air March 11 by decision 


Applications granted: 
WEVD. Debs Memorial Radio Fund, Inc., 


New York City, granted modification of con- 
struction permit extending completion date 
to May 1, 1932. 


KGEW, City of Fort Morgan, Colo., granted 


modification of construction permit extend- 
ing completion date from March 7 to June 
8, 1932. 


WAGM, Aroostock Broadcasting Corpora- 
Presque Isle, Me., granted license 


covering erection of new station—1,420 kc., 
100 w., unlimited time. 


WHN Radio Broadcasting Station, New 


York City, granted 60-day extension of spe- 
cial authority to make field intensity sur- 
vey to determine new site for Station WHN. 


WSAI, Crosley Radio Corporation. Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, granted authority to operate 
between hours of 2 and 2:30 a. m., rch 


12, on licensed daytime power of 1 kw. 


in order to determine transmission charac- 
teristics. 


KSOO, Sioux Falls Brodacasting Associa- 


tion, Sioux Falls, S. Dak., granted author- 
ity to operate simultaneously with Station 
WRVA on March 11 from 9 to 10:30 p. m., 
Cc. 8. T., and March 12 from 7:30 to 10:30 
p.m. to broadcast basketball game. 


KQAM, Miami Brodacasting Co., Miami, 
granted authority to use auxiliary 


application. 

KVI, Puget Sound Brodacasting Co., Ta- 
coma, Wash., granted authority to operate 
simultaneously with WJZ from 8 to 10 p. m., 


P. 8. T., March 10 to 13, inclusive. 


KGCU, Mandan Radio Association, Man- 
dan, N. Dak., granted authority to operate 
from 1 to 6 p. m.; 7 to 8 p. m.; 9 to 10 
p. m., and 11:30 to 12 midnight, C. S. T., 
March 12, 1932. 

+ + 


KLPM, John B. Cooley, Minot, N. Dak., 
granted authority to operate from 7 a. m. to 

p. m.; 6 to 7 p. m.; 8 to 9 p. m., and 
10 to 11:30 p. m., C. S. T., March 12, 1932. 

Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Milwaukee, Wis., 
granted construction permit, aviation, aero- 
nautical. and aeronautical point-to-point 
service. 

W10XG, DeForest Radio Co., portable, 
granted modification of construction per- 
mit extending completion date to Aug. 25, 
1932. 

WMJ, Police Dept., Buffalo, N. Y., granted 
license for police service 2,422 kce., 500 w. 

WPEH, City of Somerville, Mass., granted 
lcense for police service, 1,712 kc., 100 w. 

Northwest Airways, Inc., granted aircraft 
licenses for 9 planes. 

KHJIR, KHJKP, KHJAZ, Boeing Air 
Transport, Inc., granted consent to voluntary 
assignment of license to National Air Trans- 
port, Inc. 

KHUAZ, Boeing Airplane Co., granted con- 


sent to voluntary assignment of license to 


Boeing Air Transport, Inc. 


WODS, Radiomarine Corp. of America, 


New York, granted authority to operate 200 
w. tube transmitter for 60 days aboard ves- 
“Naushon” pending receipt of formal 


sel 
application. 


KDCH, Tropical Radio Telg. Co., New York 
City, granted authority to operate trans- 
steamship 
“Chiriqui” pending receipt of formal appli- 


mitter for 60 days aboard 


cation. 
Aeronautical Radio Inc., 
marck, N. 


portable, 


tion of permanent building. 
Transpacific Communication Co., 


for point-to-point service, 
++ F 


Renewal of Licenses: 2 


The following ‘stations were granted regu- 
lar renewal of licenses: WDEL, Wilmington, 


a 


Bis- 
Dak., granted construction per- 
mit and license to be used at Bismarck 
until such time as weather permits construc- 


Dixon, 
Calif., granted special experimental license 
to use transmitter constructed under KWO 





bonds, 


state Commerce Act; 


ous report 180 I. C. C. 


ledge 
y this Commission), approved. 


Second supplemental report and third sup- 
7, modify- 
ing previous supplemental orders so as to 
permit the Wichita Falls & Southern Rail- 
road Company, pending the sale of bonds 
S- 
sue, reissue, renew, and/or extend its short- 
term note or notes in the aggregate face 
amount of $800,000, and (2) to pledge and 
repledge as collateral security for said note 
or notes not exceeding $2,021,000 of first- 
per cent 
gold bonds, condition prescribed (provided, 
however, and this authority is granted upon 
the express conditions (1) that the notes 
Commis- 
surrendered and can- 
issue 
for the purpose authorized in said supple- 
mental order of March 23, 1929, as amended 
by said supplemental order of Jan. 21, 1930, 
not less than $1,365,000 of its capital stock), 


plemental order in F. D. No. 667 


therein authorized to be sold, (1) to 


mortgage and collateral lien 5 


heretofore issued without 
sion’s authority be 
celed, and (2) that the applicant 


the 


approved. 


‘ 


series C, heretofore authenticated, 
as may be necessary for pledge as collateral 
security for not exceeding $9,000,000 of 
short-term notes to be issued within the 
limitations of section 20a(9) of the Inter- 
said bonds to be 
pledged, and the pledge to be maintained 
if required by the holder or holders of the 
notes, at a ratio of not exceeding $125, of 
bonds in value at their prevailing market 
price of $100, face amount, of notes, previ- 
condition pre- 
scribed (Provided, however, and the author- 
ity herein granted is upon the express con- 
dition, that no portion of said bonds shall 
be pledged or repledged as collateral secur- 
ity for any short-term note or notes issued 
by the applicant in respect of the purchase 
of or payment for, or in reimbursement of 
the applicant’s treasury for moneys ex- 
pended in respect of the purchase of or pay- 
ment for, any share of capital stock of any 
other company or any evidence of indebt- 
edness of any other company or of any per- 
son, partnership, or association unless such 
is hereafter specifically authorized 


The Commission granted 22 applications, 
renewed 5 broadcasting licenses, set 2 cases for hearing and acted on 2 examiners’ 
reports. The decisions follow: 


Del., KFBB, Great Falls, Mont., KFOX, Long 


Beach, Calif.. KLPM, Minot, N. Dak., and 
KQW, San Jose, 7% 


Set for Hearing: 


KDYL, Intermountain Brdcstg. Corp., 
Salt Lake City, Utah, temporary license 
granted and application for renewal set for 
hearing because facilities of station have 
been applied for. 

WJAS, Pittsburgh Radio Supply House, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., requests modification of 
license to change frequency from 1,290 kc. 
to 1,020 ke., increase — from 1 kw. 242 
kw LS to 5 kw. (Facilities of KYW-KFAX.) 

++ + 

Applications Dismissed: 


The following applications were dismissed 
at request of applicants: 

WNBO, John Brownlee Spriggs, Silver 
Haven, Pa., authorized to install automatic 
frequency control. 

KSO, Iowa Brdcstg. Co., Clarinda, Iowa, 
construction — 7 move to Des Moines. 

on 


Applications denied: 

The following applications were denied by 
default. Applicants failed to enter their 
appearances within time allowed: 

W1AMB, Samuel Samour, South Boston, 
Mass.; W9DWH, D. W. Hoisington, Salina, 
Kans., renewal of amateur license. 

WT7ATM, Charles R. Siegel, Seattle, Wash., 
amateur station license. 

+ + 


Actions on examiners’ reports: 

D. R. Wallace, Tulsa, Okla., construction 
permit for new station to operate on 1,210 
ke., 100 w., hours not used by KGMP, with- 
drawn with prejudice, sustaining Examiner 
Ellis A. Yost. 

Knickerbocker Broadcasting Co., New 
York City, granted construction permit to 
move transmitter from Hoboken, N. J., to 
Flushing, L. I., sustaining Examiner R. H. 


Hyde. 
++ + 

Miscellaneous: 

KTAB (now KABC), The Associated Broad- 
casters, San Francisco; Calif., application 
for renewal of license set for hearing be- 
cause of certain programs broadcast over 
this station and for failure to announce 
phonograph records, 

Theodore S. Cliff, Terre Haute, Ind., ap- 
plication for amateur station license set for 
hearing to determine whether applicant has 
operated a transmitter without a license, 
and whether he is qualified to operate a 


station. 
+ + + 

Broadcasting applications: 

Boston Herald-Traveler Corporation, Bos- 
ton, Mass., construction permit amended 
to request 100 w., 250 w. local sunset, half 
time in stead of 100 w., unlimited time on 
1,500 kc. 

WHAS, The Courier-Journal Company and 
The Louisville Times Company, Louisville, 
Ky., modification of construction permit for 
25 kw. Request approval of proposed trans- 
mitter. 

KFJZ, Ralph S. Bishop, Fort Worth, Tex., 
voluntary assignment of license to Fort 
Worth Broadcasters, Inc. 

DAY, Inc., Fargo, N. Dak., construction 
permit to move transmitter locally and in- 
Stall new equipment. 

+ + + 


Applications (other than broadcasting): 

WPEI, Police Department, East Provi- 
dence, R. I., modification of construction 
permit for change in location of trans- 
ue to police headquarters, Providence, 


WPDZ, Police Department, Fort Wayne, 

te. renewal of police license for 2,470 kc., 
w. 

W2XR, Radio Pictures, Inc., Long Island 
City, N. Y., renewal of visual broadcasting 
license. 

W3XAD, RCA Victor Co., Inc., Camden, 
N. J., renewal of visual broadcasting license. 

WPEA, City of Syracuse, N. Y., renewal of 
police license for 2,458 kc., 400 w. 

W9XAO, Western Television Corporation, 
Chicago, Ill., renewal of visual broadcasting 
license. 

WUCG, Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Chicago, 
Ill., construction permit for new auxiliary 
transmitter. 

KGPP, City of Portland, Oreg., authority 
to install automatic frequency control; 
police. 

WKU, RCA Communications, Rocky Point, 

Y., modification of point-to-point li- 
cense for change in transmitter to No. 6. 

W2XDH, Bell Telephone Laboratories, Inc., 

portable, renewal of special experimental 


license. 
~ + + 

Hearings scheduled: 

March 14.—Oral argument before Com- 
mission en banc. Midwest Wireless Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio, 18 applications for con- 
struction permit for new stations in Ish- 
Poming. Mich., Cleveland, Ohio, Duluth, 

inn., and Buffalo, N. Y. 

WCY, Radiomarine Corp. of America, West 
Dover, Ohio; WGO, Chicago; WRL, Duluth: 


WBL, Buffalo, license for 177 ke., 750 w., 
additional service, unlimited time. 

March 15.—Broadcasting: 

KSO, Iowa Broadcasting Co., Clarinda, 


Iowa, modification of license, 1,380 kc., 500 
w., simultaneous daytime operation with 
a =. thereafter, 7 to 3 p. m., 9 to 10, 11 

oO 12. 

WKBH, Inc., LaCrosse, Wis., modification 
of license, 1,380 ke., 1 kw., simultaneous 
operation with KSO until local sunset at 
Clarinda, Iowa, dividing thereafter. 

WMT, Waterloo Broadcasting Co., Water- 
loo, Iowa, construction permit, 600 kc., 500 
w., unlimited time. (Requests authority to 
move to Des Moines.) Present assignment, 
600 kc., 250 w., 500 w., experimental, unlim- 
ited time. 

WMT, Waterioo Broadcasting Co., Water- 





loo, Iowa, renewal of license, 600 kc., 250 w., 
500 Ws unlimited time, experimental. 









State Road Loans 

Urged to Provide 
Aid to 2 Millions 

Emergency -Construc tio n- 
Would Give Employment 
To 690,000, Senator Od- 


die Declares in Senate 


The Senate was told March 11 by Sen- 
ator Oddie (Rep.), of Nevada, the $136,- 
000,000 House emergency road construc- 
tion bill, now on the Senate calendar, 
would provide work for 690,000 additional 
persons and food and clothing for ap- 
proximately 2,000,000 persons if it can be 
promptly enacted. 

Senator Oddie, as chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Post Roads, suc- 
ceeded in getting the bill before the Sen- 
ate for consideration, and had time to 
explain its provisions before parliamentary 
rules intervened to end discussion. He 
asserted, however, that while the bill did 
not reach a vote, it had been called to 
the attention of the Senate and its im- 
portance rade clear to all of those de- 
Sirous of creating work for the unem- 
ployed. 

“This is as much of an emergency meas- 
ure as any of those we passed last year,” 
said Senator Oddie. “If the emergency 
measures were effective then, this will be 
effective. If they were needed then, this 
is more needed now. 

“I, personally, think that a much large 
fund is justified. The highway program 
has been laid out and it can go ahead, if 
this money is made available, with the 
very minimum of delay. It will provide 
work for those who manufacture machin- 
ery and equipment, and it will provide 
work for those engaged in highway con- 
struction.” 

Senator Oddie’s support of the measure 
was endorsed by Senator McGill (Dem.), 
of Kansas, who characterized the measure 
as of constructive aid in the matter of 
unemployment relief. He said it should 
be speedily passed, adding that there had 
been a notable absence of legislation that 
actually would provide work. 

The bill provides $120,000,000 for Federal 
highway construction advances to the 
States, $5,000,000 for forest highways, $5,- 
000,000 for construction and maintenance 
of forest fire lanes and trails, $3,000,000 
for roads in national parks, $1,000,000 for 
roads through Indian lands, and $2,000,000 
for roads through unappropriated public 
lands and nontaxable Indian lands. 


Restrictions as to Counsel 
Imposed in Utility Cases 


Concorp, N. H., March 11, 

Nonresident attorneys will not ordinarily 
be allowed to enter their appearance, un- 
less associated with a resident lawyer, in 
cases pending before the Public Service 
Commission, according to a ruling adopted 
by the Commission. The new rule, an- 
nounced by the Commission, says: 

“No nonresident attorney shall be al- 
lowed to enter his appearance except on 
motion, which will not ordinarily be 
granted unless some resident attorney is 
associated with him.” 

It was explained by members of the 
Commission that the ruling had been 
adopted because occasionally the Com- 
mission has met some difficulty in at- 
tempting to get in touch with nonresident 
attorneys in following developments in 
phases of cases. 





Patent Covering Method 
Of Coating Pipes Held Void 


New Or.eans, La., March 11.—A patent, 





No. 1733006, covering a method of coat- 
ing pipes, issued to Hugh M. Cook and 
Lorlys R. Rogers has been held void by 
the Circuit Court of Appeals for the Fifth 
Circuit on the ground that the patentees 
publicly used the method involved more 
than two years prior to their application 
for a patent. . 
The public use occurred, the opinion 
of the court explains, in the perform- 
ance of a contract for coating 80 miles of 
pipe, 50 miles of which were coated by 
the method Claimed under the subsequent 
application for a patent. “It is quite ap- 
parent,” it is stated, “that the main pur- 
pose of the just mentioned use of the 
method in question was for profit, and 
that a purpose to make the job a means 
of testing the durability of a coating by 
the patented method of large pipe buried 
underground were merely incidental. 
Such a public use of the method in busi- 
ness and for profit more than two years 
prior to the application was a bar to 
the applicant’s right to a patent.” 

The patent had been issued, the court 
explains, upon a joint application after 
each of the patentees had abandoned prior 
separate applications, one of which was 
filed less than two years after the public 
use. 

The decision was handed down in the 
case of Wailes Dove-Hermiston Corp. v. 
Oklahoma Contracting Co., No. 6313. 





Rulings on Applications 
: pee 


Patents and Trade Marks 


COURT OF CUSTOMS AND PATENT 
APPEALS 


United Shoe Machinery Corp. v. Compo 
Shoe Machinery Corp. et al.; Appeal 
Nos. 2879-81, Feb. 29, 1932. 


Trade marks—Oppositions—Cancellation. 


Sufficient interest is alleged in petition 
for cancellation of “Compo” for shoe ce- 
ment by stating that petitioner makes 
|and supplies to users shoe machinery and 
| findings and supplies, that for some it has 
been developing machinery for making 
“Compo” shoes to supply shoe manufac- 
turers together with cement for mak- 
ing such shoes, that development is 
practically complete and machine has al- 
ready been put into use in a factory, that 
others are to be immediately put into use, 
that heretofore petitioner and customers 
have used “Compo” descriptively in con- 
|nection with shoes to be made on peti- 
tioner’s machine, that for many years it 
|has been selling cements and adhesives 
jincluding cements capable of use in mak- 
|ing “Compo” shoes and it intends in fu- 
ture to supply cement and adhesives partly 
adapted for making “Compo” shoes, and 
\that it would be precluded from use of 
word “Compo” in connection with its ma- 
chines and cement except at risk of in- 
fringing registered trade mark; notice of 
| opposition made similar allegations; under 
circumstanées such as are shown in this 
|ease it is unnecessary for opposer or pe- 
|titioner for cancellation to allege and 
| prove any use of term complained of, it 
|being only necessary to show such inter- 
est as would justify conclusion that dam- 
lage to it will ensue if use of term by it 
jc its customers in describing their goods 
is denied; such interest is to be distin- 
|guished from the interest of a party not 
engaged in but contemplating going into 
business and seeking to clear registration 
|books of descriptive terms to which it 
|may find objection. 
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Regarding Silver 


Given at Hearing 
Limited Use of Metal as Re- 
serve Is Suggested by 
Chinese Merchant and 
East Indian Business Man 





{Continued from Page 1.] 


approving the calling of an international 
conference on the subject. 


“The gold standard countries have suf- 
fered as much if not more than the silver 
countries because of the drop in the price 
of silver,” Mr. Li said. . 


“It is to be regretted that the calling of 
such an international conference has been 
delayed as it has, but the reason is that 
each country interested has not taken the 
initiative to call it due to a fear that its 
reason for calling such a conference would 
be mistaken, or because of the fear that 
controversial international questions may 
be invoked.” 

Changing Sentiment Seen 

He pointed out, however, that during the 
last few months there has been “a gradual 
awakening” that silver plays an important 
part in trade end commerce in the world. 
In view of this change of sentiment he 
said it would be comparatively easy to ar- 
range such an international conference. 

“I would not recommend attempting to 
Wegulate the price of silver by artificial 
means, as I believe it would meet the 
same fate as the artificial means that 
have been used to regulate the price of 
such commodities as wheat,” he said. 

“I am against bringing up such sub- 
ects as debts and tariffs at such a con- 
erence, as each of the subjects are com- 
plicated enough, and should be taken up 
separately. The conference should be 
composed of the eastern as well as the 
western nations interested either as im- 
porters or exporters of silver.” 

Explains China’s Position 

Explaining that the industries of China 
are not organized as those in the west- 
ern countries and that for that reason 
the depression is not feared so much by 
China as by countries of the Western 
Hemisphere, Mr. Li said that China wants 
silver higher so the purchasing power of 
its people will be greater. 

“However, we consider the stabilization 
of the price of silver of greater impor- 
tance than increasing the price of silver,” 
he said, “because fluctuation in the price 
impedes Chinese industry. Although 
China would like to have both stability 
and higher prices of silver, it would sac- 
rifice the higher price for stabilization.” 


Asked how an international conference 
of this sort should be called, defined and 
limited, Mr. Li said that one of the larger 
interested nations should issue the call, 
with the participation of the important 
countries assured, and said that the con- 
ference should work on the theory of re- 
establishing confidence in silver. Restora- 
tion of confidence would bring about sta- 
bility of the metal as a natural course, 



















































































FEDERAL BANKING 





Decrease From January About 
Seasonal Amount, Says 
Reserve Board 





Preliminary figures on the value of de- 
partment store sales show a_ decrease | 
from January to February of about the 
estimated seasonal amount. The Federal 
Reserve Board’s index, which makes al- 
lowance both for number of business days 
and for usual seasonal changes, was 179 
in February on the basis of the 1923-1925 
average as 100, compared with 79 in Jan- 
uary and 81 insDecember. 

In comparison with a year ago the 
value of sales for February, according to 
the preliminary figures, was 16 per cent 
smaller, and when allowance is made for 
the fact that there was one more trad- 
|ing day in February this year than lat, 
|the decrease from last year is about 19 
per cent. 

Percentage increase or decrease from Febru- 


ary @ year ago, A, Jan. 1 to Feb. 29,* B; num- 
ber of reporting stores, C; number of cities, D. 







A B Cc D 
Boston —15 —21 98 31 
|New York... —16 —18 56 29 
Philadelphia —17 —19 4 16 
Cleviand —15 —24 31 13 
Richmond —12 —16 51 2 
Atlanta —20 —21 29 20 
Chicago —19 —22 59 32 
St. Louis —10 —14 16 9 
Minneapoli —16 —19 19 12 
Kansas City —15 —20 25 14 
ee —23 —27 13 4 
/San Francisco. —14 —19 73 27 
WE’ Séarceunersuas —16 —19 $11 229 


*February figures preliminary; in most dis- 
tricts this month had one more trading day 
this year than last year. 


Issued by the Federal Reserve Board. 


Ruling Against Pledge 
Of Bank Assets Upheld 


Securing of Private Deposit 
Declared Illegal 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., March 11—A decree 








for the Western District of Pennsylvania 
holding that it was against public policy 
for a national bank to pledge its assets 
to secure the deposits of a private de- 
positor, was upheld March 10 by a deci- 
sion of the United States Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the Third Circuit in the 
case of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
Company et al. v. George H. Smith, Re- 
ceiver. 

The First National Bank of Connells- 
ville, Pa., had entered into an agreement 
with the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
Company, under which the bank depos- 
ited certain securities with the Bank of 
Pittsburgh, N. A., to secure the deposit of 
the railroad with the Connellsville bank. 
'The assets of the First National Bank 
were transferred to and its liabilities as- 
sumed by the Citizens Bank of Connells- 
ville, which later failed. 

The receiver for the Citizens Bank se- 
cured a decree in the district court en- 
joining the Pittsburgh bank from sell- 
| ing or disposing of the securities deposited 
with it except by delivery to the receiver, 
which it was directed to do. The appeal 
to the circuit court of appeals was taken 





he said. The following nations, he said, 
should be invited to such a conference: 
India, China, United States, Great Britain, 
France and Germany. 


Need for Action Seen 


During a colloquy between Chairman 
Somers (Dem.), of Brooklyn, N. Y., and 
Mr. Li, it was agreed between them that 
if the price of silver is forced lower, the 
silver advocates will “run to cover;” that, 
assuming silver were to go so low as to 
be practically of no value, China would 
begin to import gold, and commodity 

rices would fall, unemployment would 

crease and the depression would become 
even more disastrous. They agreed that 
for that reason something must be done 
about the silver situation immediately, 
and that it is to the advantage of all 
countries of the world to recognize the 
need for solving the silver problem. 


Favors World Conference 


































































































of a proposal to call an international sil- 
ver conference. 

He attributed the “primary cause of the 
world slump” to the depreciated price of 
silver, saying the purchasing power of 
800,000,000 people had been reduced. 

Mr. Bomanji said American manufac- 
turers and business men have not realized 
the opportunities of the great Indian 
market, adding that America is not mak- 
ing the strenuous efforts that it should 
to get the trade of the Orient. 

Without the participation of the United 
States, Great Britain and France in any 
international silver conference the success 
of the conference could not be assured, he 
asserted. Great Britain now is willing to 
cooperate in such a conference, he stated 
as his belief. 


Exports From India Cited 

He pointed out that India has exported 
$200,000,000 of gold since England went off 
the gold standard, and this came from 
the hoards and was replaced by silver 
rupees, he said. Mr. Bomanji asserted 
that the problem of silver “dumping” has 
disappeared, and that the excess of silver 
rupees has gone back to the hoards. 

He predicted that the Indian govern- 
ment soon may come into the silver buy- 
ing market, pointing out that if the gold 
exports continue there will be a shortage 
of silver rupees with which to buy gold. 

It might be desirable for the United 
States Government to accumulate a silver 
stock at present low prices with a view to 
-future re-sale to governments which may 
wish to restore the original fineness of 
their coins, he suggested. 

Mr. Bomanji said he believes an inter- 
national conference should seek to en- 
courage the use of silver as a part of gov- 
ernmental reserves, as suggested by Mr. Li. 










































































































































































































































































Pullman Company Income 
During Month Is Shown 


Reported earnings of the Pullman Com- 
pany in January, 1932, as compared to 
those in the corresponding month of last 
year, have just been announced by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission as fol- 
lows: 

Month of January 






















































































Total net revenue ....... 
Oper. income 


*Deficit. 











*35,031 





294,754 
































Changes Are Announced 
In Status of State Banks 


Nebraska: George W. Woods, Bank Commis- 
stemes. has announced: Nebraska State Bank. 
- Bristow; Farmers State Bank, Concord, and 
Horace State Bank, Horace, closed. 

: James Shaw, Banking Commissioner, 
“has announced: Citizens State Bank, Sealy. 
“purchased the closed Sealy State Bank, and 
will pay all depositors in full. : 


Utility Merchandising Bill 
Defeated in Mississippi 


Jackson, Miss., March 11. 


The bill (S. 39) to prohibit merchandis- 
ing by public utilities failed to pass when 
, brought up in the Senate. 
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Mr. Bomanji also expressed his approval | Figures for Second Half of Fiscal Biennium Ending in Livestock Exchanges Ask 


1933, However, Are Too High, Secretary Asserts 


155,693 537,325 


on the sole question of whether or not 
a national bank has power to pledge its 
property to secure a deposit of a private 
depositor. 

The circuit court found that there is no 
} express power in the statutes for such a 
pledge by a national bank, and no im- 
plied power because “not fairly incidental 
or necessary to carry on the business df 
banking.” The receiver was held to have 
the right to disaffirm the contract be- 
tween the bank and the railroad and re- 
cover the pledged securities. 





Collections of Taxes 


Harrissurc, Pa., March 11. 
Tax collections in Pennsylvania for the 
fiscal year ending in June will just about 


King stated in an address delivered to- 
day. Estimates forethe fiscal year ending 
in 1933 were too high, Dr. King said. The 
tax income of the State, he explained, de- 
| pends upon stock and bond prices and 
| industrial earnings for the preceding year 
When the estimates for 1933 were made, 
the Department believed that “prosperity 
was just around the corner.” Instead stock 
and bond prices broke disastrously again 
last Autumn. 

An authorized abstract of Dr. King’s 
address follows in full text: 

The Department of Revenue estimated 
in June of last year that $155,040,000 would 


fiscal biennium ending June 30, 1933. Of 
| would be collected in the first fiscal year 
and $76,224,000 in the second. 

By the end of February of this year 


| 816,000 we estimated would be collected 
|by June 30, next. We have always be- 
|lieved and believe now that we will col- 
lect our estimate for this first fiscal year. 

Unhappily for State tax prophets the 
tax year in Pennsylvania and the fiscal 
|year are not .the same. The taxes as 
|@ rule are based on the calendar year, 
| whereas the fiscal year ends May 31. Stock 
}and bond prices and industrial earnings 
for the calendar year 1930 determine the 





tax income to the State during the cal- | 


}endar year 1931. Corporation stock and 
jbond taxes for the calendar year 1932 
| will be based on the earnings and prices 
of 1931. This is as true of the inheritance 
| taxes as of the corporation taxes because 
it takes about a year after death on the 
| average before the estate taxes finally 
|reach the Treasury. 

| 


| Inheritance Tax Receipts 


1932 1931 . , 
Total oper. revenue ..... $4,530,407 $6,072,414 Falling Short of Estimates 
Net oper. revenue ....... 142,756 520,620 


at $22,361,000. In nine months we have 
collected $15,177,632,64 or about $1,700,000 
per month. This leaves $7,183,367 to be 
collected in the next three months to meet 
our estimate, or about 


| by June 1. 
| Despite much lower prices we are com- 


ing close to our estimate from mercantile| to meet school demands alone unless the 
We are now $166,000 be-| fiscal situation materially changes for the 


| license taxes. 
hind our estimate of collections for this 





ther below our estimates by June 1. 
Collections for maintenance of patients 

and inmates in State-owned institutions 

and from students in State normal schools 





| 000 in nine months due to inability to pay 
| aS compared with former years. 
| However the collections on capital stock 


vigilance in collecting taxes due in pre- 
vious years, amounting thus far to about 





of the District Court of the United States | 


; would be violated, the court held 


| we had collected $63,886,846.18 of the $78,- | 


We estimated inheritance tax receipts} 
| for the fiscal year ending June 30, next, | 


year and we will no doubt fall still fur-| 
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r |[wo National Banks Sales by Reta 


Oriental Views |Pepartment Stores |Bank Liquidato : 
Closed in 24 Day * Are Classified by Census Bureau (y, 


Show Sales Drop, ‘ ° 
se eee Denied Authority 





e Change in Policy of Computing 


To Waive Priority 


Has No Power to Extend Ma- 
turity of Loan Pending 
Payment of New. Debt, 
Ohio Ruling Holds 


Cotumsus, Onto, March 11. 
When the Superintendent of Banks has 
taken possession of the property and busi- 
ness of a bank for the purpose of liqui- 
dation, he has no authority to enter into 
an agreement with a debtor of such bank, 
agreeing to waive the priority of the 
sum due to the closed bank in favor of 
a new loan being advanced to the debtor 
for the purpose of operating expenses, At- 
torney General Gilbert Bettman has held 
/in an opinion to I. J. Fulton, State Su- 
perintendent of Banks. 
“In your request you state that the 
|corporation finds it necessary to borrow 


rials,’ Mr. Bettman’s opinion said, “and 
that third parties are willing to loan 
|money to the debtor of the closed bank 
|providing you, as Superintendent oi 
Banks, enter into an agreement extend- 
|ing the maturity of your loan, and consent 
{that no payments shall be made upon the 
loan to the closed bank other than the in- 
terest until such new money so advanced 
shall have been fully répaid, and you ask 
whether you may enter into such an 
agreement.” 

| Operating Expenses 

| “If your question were limited merely 
|to the payment of taxes, I do not believe 
}it would be in excess of your powers; 
| however, since you also include funds for 
operating expenses It is evident that con- 
ditions might be such that the corpo- 
rate debtor would be liquidated by way 
of the receiver, or otherwise, and in such 
event, by virtue of the agreement which 
you suggest, such claim would be entitled 
|to be paid ahead of the amount due to 





the bank may only receive a partial pay- 
ment of its indebtedness and, therefore, 
such course might reasonably be presumed 
to be prejudicial to the rights of the cred- 
itors and the stockholders of the bank. 
“I am therefore of the opinion that, 
when the Superintendent of Banks has 
taken possession of the property and busi- 
ness of a bank for the purpose of liqui- 


an agreement with a debtor of such bank 
so closed, agreeing to waive the priority of 
the sum due to the closed bank in favor 
of a new loan ‘being advancéd to the 
debtor for the purposes of operating ex- 
| penses.” 


Ad Valorem Tax on Banks 
Held Invalid in Wisconsin 
Mapison, Wis., March 11. 


|an ad valorem basis, under a law in effect 
prior to 1927, has been declared uncon- 
stitutional 
Court. 

In 1927, the law was changed to take 
bank stock off the tax roll and to impose 
an income tax on the banks instead. At 
the 1931 session of the Legislature, a bill 


was defeated. 


invalid as to national banks, and it in- 
evitably follows that it was void as to 





banks under the Fourteenth Amendment 











in Pennsylvania 


Expected to Equal Estimate for Year 








| $4,500,000. Taxes once paid cannot be col- 


lected a second time. 


; too high. 


the corner. 
most folks 


|; Autumn of 1931. 
| bond prices broke disastrously again last 
| Autumn. 

| We now know the record of the calendar 
|year 1931 and we know how disastrous 
, those market values and earning power 
; were. Under such circumstances of ne- 
;cessity our income for 1932 must decline 
|materially below that of 1931. I have 


;estimated that they would decline from | 
| $5,000,000 to $10,000,000 below our esti- | 
be collected for the General Fund in the | 


mates of last June. But the more one 
| Studies the tax returns based on the cal- 


this amount we estimated that $78,816,000 |endar year 1931 the more I am convinced | 


|that my estimate for a decline of but 
j $5,000,000 to $10,000,000 was a very rosy 
one indeed. 


| Effect of Conditions 


In Industry on Collections 


The calendar year 1931 saw the hoard- 
jing of $1,500,000,000. It saw the closing 
'of banks. Federal taxes collected in Penn- 


{of 1930. The Federal deficit mounted to 
| around $3,000,000,000. Perforce the collec- 
tion in this year must reflect the indus- 
| trial conditions of ‘ast year. 

Even assuming that the market values 
|and earning powcr of the corporations of 


| $60,000,000 less to spend in the second 
biennium (1933-35) than we have 
| 1931-33 or a total of something over $100,- 
000,000, say from $120,000,000 to $140,000,- 
000. 
the Budget Director for the present bien- 





nium totaled over $100,000,000. Under 


present conditions present sources of in- 
come in Pennsylvania will just about sup- 
port the school needs in the next bien- 
nium. 

| Without other sources of income the 


money for the purpose of paying its taxes | 
2 and for the season’s purchase of mate- 


the bank which you are liquidating. Thus | 


dation, he has no authority to enter into| 


Taxation of the stock of State banks on | 


by the Wisconsin Supreme 


|to change back to the ad valorem basis | 


The 1923 amendment to the tax law was | 


State banks else the rights of the State | 


| ne net — is that we will just about | 
, | collect our total estimates for this fiscal 
equal the estimate of the Department of| year. But tax returns now coming in show 
Finance and Revenue, Secretary Clyde L.| that the estimate for the second year was 
, In making that estimate we 

| es that prosperity was just around | 
We shared the confidence of | 

oe that —_ and bond prices} 
would start upward not later than the : : 
Bpt instead stock = He said the Board is in effect both buyer 


sylvania declined by one-third below those 


the State for 1933-34 are equal to those of 
1931-32 we will have from $50,000,000 to 


The school requests alone made to 


Assets Not Contemplated 
By Comptroller Pole 


Only two national banks have sus- 
| pended operations in the last 24 days, 
/aceording to oral information made avail- 
|able March 11 at the office of the Comp- 
troller of the Currency. 

One of the two national banks: to close 
its doors since Feb. 17 was an Idaho bank 
which had suspended last year, reor- 
|ganized and failed to make good its re- 
opening, according to the information. 
Additional information was made avail- 
able as follows: 

Between Feb. 17 and Feb. 29 not a sin- 
| gle national bank closed. On the last day 
|of the month, however, a national bank 
|in Illinois, capitalized at approximately 
$332,600, suspended. During 1931, 409 na- 
tional banks closed and 25 reopened; na- 
tional banks accounted for between a 
fifth and a sixth of all bank failures in 
the year. 

Although recent movements on the 
bond market have been upward, the 
| Comptroller of the Currency has given 
|no consideration to the question of chang- 
ing before the March bank call the policy 
of computing bank assets on the basis of 
| intrinsic rather than market value of se- 
|curities held. 


U. S. TREASURY 
STATEMENT 


}““" March 9. Made Public March 11, 1932“ 








Receipts 
Internal revenue receipts: 








TNCOME TAX ......cescsovecces $2,581,188.78 
Miscellaneous internal reve- 
' US. veces sccectctecceungees 1,281,641.41 
Customs receipts ........e.6+- 549,229.99 
| Miscellaneous receipts ........ 885,728.26 
| Total ordinary receipts.... $5,207,783.44 
Public debt receipts .......... 143,280.00 
Balance previous day ......... 303,336 ,252.88 
as 
DORR] crcccccsscccsccscevees $308 777,321.32 
Expenditures 
| General expenditures ......... $9,170.243.79 
Interest on public debt ....... 98,252.14 
Refunds of receipts ........... 1,792,642.64 
Perama CAMA] .. i ..cccsccsnnss 9,425.49 
Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
MED bg 640 oe CON ARS ES ON RE NOS 1,569,311.44 
RI CURSE os cccccecssccvscscccce 2,056,418.13 
TORR . vacccatsssiscccsvvates $10,583,457.37 


Public debt expenditures...... 
Balance today 


2,781,797.00 
295,412,068.95 


Sect Peeceusecceseadnde $308,777,321.32 





Total 





STATE BANKING 





HE information which the Bureau of the Census has gathered in the Census of 
Distribution is now being made available in State reports. 
of each report on kinds of business ig being prepared by the Bureau giving, by 





ilers in Wisconsin |Minnesota Rules 


A special summary 








Credit Agency 


Loans to Banks 


merchandise groups, the number of stores, net sales, per cent of total, and per 


capita sales. 
population 2,939,006) : 
































| FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


As of March 11 


New York, March 11.—The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York today certified to the 
| Secretary of the Treasury the following 


























|} Austria (schilling) .....sceccscrccess 13.9707 
| Bel@ium (belga) ......s+ceesececees 13,9190 
; Bulgaria (TOV) cavccsvccceccccscere -7150 
Czechoslovakia (crown) ....+...+++ 2.9628 
} Demmark (Krone) .......seeeeeeeeees 20.0094 
England (pound) .....cseseesseeves 363.5687 
Finland (MmarkKa) ....--seeeeeeeeee 1.5720 
PrOMOS (IFAC) ....ccccscccccsesece 3.8366 
| Germany (reichsmark) .........++ 23.7750 
Greece (GrachMa) ......seceeeerees 1.2870 
Hungary (PCngoO) ......cevesecceece 17.4350 
Rtaly (lira) 2... cerccccccccsccccvece 5.1844 
Netherlands (guilder) .......s.seeee 40.2855 
Norway (krone) 9.73 
Poland (BlOty) ....ccccccccccces 
Porttgal (escudo) 305 
Rumania (leu) ....eeeeeeeeeeeee ! 
Spain (peseta) ...+.--+++- 642 
BWOGOR. (EVGUR). 2... .cccccccccecsces 7: 
Switzerland (franc) ......-+seeeeeeee 19.3831 
Yugoslavia (GIMar) ....sseeceeeeees 1.779% 


Hong Kong (dollar) 
China (Shanghai tael) 
China (Mexican dollar) 
China (Yvan dollar) 
| India (rupee) 
|} Japan (yen) . 
Singapore (dollar) 
| Canada (dollar) 





; China (Yuan Gollar) .....+-++++0.- 


Cuba (peso) 
Mexico (peso) sakes 
Argentina (peso, gold) 
Brazil (milreis) ....... 
Chile (PC3O) «.eeee 
Uruguay (peso) 
Colombia (peso) 
| Bar silver 





Inquiry Into Farm Board 


[Continued from Page 1.) 
the Farm Board, “competing with us.” 
He objected to the Board’s financing oper- 
ations and said that such 


mission men. He said the Government by 
its Federal Farm Board loaning operations 
is discriminating against the Missouri 
livestock organizations. 

Mr. Stevens. said “we object to having 
the Government come in and fight us.” 


and seller, to which he objected. He ob- 
jected to control of transactions and fixing 
|of prices by the Government aided insti- 
tutions. Asked if those he represent do 


not have enough money for their opera-| 


tions and answering that they did, he said 
the cooperatives have advantage over them 
because they have treasury funds raised 
|by “our own taxation.” He said the live- 


tion but they do not like the idea of 
county agents and Government money 
operating against them. 

“Your main opposition,” asked Repre- 
sentative Andresen (Rep.), of Red Wing, 
Minn., “is to the broad educational cam- 
paign to encourage farmers to cooperate?” 

“We object to having to pay these fel- 
lows to work against us,” the witness re- 
plied. 

Mr. Gage said that, after all the propa- 
ganda and expenditures under the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Act, “we still repre- 
}sent 85 per cent of the livestock in the 


| public market, showing the integrity of | 


;our business.” 
The Committee took no action. 


‘Offers for New Issue 


| Exceed Three Billions 














in | 


|Largest Oversubscription on 
| Record, Says Treasury 


| Resulting in the largest oversubscrip- 
| tion recorded in the last nine months the 
| Treasury Department offering of $900,- 
| 000,000 worth of certificates to secure 
| funds brought forth tenders totaling more 
| than $3,402,000,000 it was stated orally 


Legislature could abolish the State courts, | March 11, at the Department. 


wipe out the expenses of the Legislature, 


abandon all our welfare and health insti- | 
$2,400,000 per | tutions and stop expending moneys for 
month. This amount cannot be collected |the protection of labor and children and 


\for all the other essential services of the 
State of Pennsylvania, and then be able 


| better and that soon. 

All governmental agencies at this time 
should cut all public expenditures to es- 
| Sentials. 


|tax burdens on the States nor State ex- 


are running behind our estimates by $876,- penditures that throw back burdens onto 
In Pennsylvania this 
{counts for 85 to 90 per cent of all State | 
for reasons above noted. | 
|and corporation loan taxes are running |For Pennsylvania to fail to meet its obli- | 
ahead of our estimates due chiefly to| gations is simply to burden those taxpay- | 
ers in our State most heavily burdened | 


| local taxpayers. 


| expenditures 


|now—property owners. 


But this is no time to cut down | 
| Federal expenditures that merely throw 


The unusual oversubscription came into 
the Treasury through the Federal re- 
serve banks despite the fact that the 
| Treasury closed the suvscription books at 
| the end of two business days, a day earlier 
| than usual, it was stated. The Treasury's 
| announcement follows in full text: 


'the subscription figures and the basis of 
}allotment for the March 15 offering of Treas- 
| ury Certificates of Indebtedness in two series, 
both dated and bearing interest from March 
15, 1932; ome series, TO-1932, 34, per cent, 
maturing Oct. 15, 1932, and the other series, 
TM-1933, 334 per cent, maturing March 15, 1933. 

The aggregate amount of subscriptions re- 
{ceived for the two series was 2,402,725,500, 
of which $952,619,500 was received for the 
34g per cent, 7-months certificates of series 





Largest Ship at Suez 

The “Empress of Britain,” 

tons, and almost 756 feet long, is the largest 

ship ever to transit the Suez Canal. (De- 
} partment of Commerce.) 


“subsidizing” | 
causes distress among the old-line com-| 


stock exchanges are not afraid of competi- | 


Secretary Mills today (March 11) announced | 


of 42,762 gross] but not 
| 






















Number 
of 
stores 
Total, all Stores ....ccsvccvceccccceccccccccccsesess 39,612 
General merchandise group ......csccececcsecceceees 1,344 
Department stores with food departments ($100,000 
and over, exclusive of food sales) ............... > 56 
Department stores without food departments 
GUC BG GRE) one be ih vn cvedeccccsesscccecs 114 
Dry goods stores with food departments :.... 176 
Dry goods stores withcut food departments ..... 458 
General merchandise stores with food department 208 
General merchandise stores without food departm 32 
Army and navy goods storés ............03 11 
Variety, S5-and-10, and to-a-dollar stores ... ever 269 
AUCCMIOLIVE BTOUD 2 esis ddeccccccccce cocceccccccccscee 8,647 
Motor vehicles—sales and service .... eossvecveses 1,714 
Used-car establishments ........... eeceesoeeebons 63 
Accessories, vires, and batteries .... 285 
Battery shops (including repairs) ... 117 
Tire shops (including tire repairs) ....... 195 
Filling stations (gas, oil, and fuel oil) see 1,761 
Filling stations with tires and accessories ...... eesece 606 
Filling stations with candy, lunch counter, tobacco, 
groceries, of other merchandise ...........eceesees ee 436 
BADLOT. GYCIOS (GRIF) 2... cecdcccccericcccsconcsccdectibes 8 
Bicycles, motor cycles, an@ supplies .....cceeseeeees 10 
BICVOLS SHOPS 0. cccvccccccsescceptttoes Veveveseens eeevee 33 
bouy, 1ender, and paint shops ..... Cre eoreneteversecs 68 
Garages (repairs and storage, gas and oil, accessories) 1,252 
Parking stations, parking garages and lots (sales of 
TE eee ee rere. eee Pacecdeneeveces ee 10 
Radiator shops (including repairs) .......ceesesescens 18 
Other automotive establishments .........+. oo ceeee ll 
Apparel group ........6. weeee Cveccdevcceseseseccescs 2,049 
Men's and boys’ clothing ...........5. eesoccsceveccecs 71 
Hats and caps (men's and boys’) ...... derreccccececes 5 
Men's furnishings ...........- cece ees eee oe 147 
Men's clothing and furnishings ...... bee 600 
Children’s specialty shops ...........seee0. 7 
Women’s ragdy-to-wear specialty shops .......... 394 
Clothing stores—men's, women’s, and children’s. 196 
DEULUINOTS GNODS.« oc ccoccccevccccceses 423 
| Mom's GROG BUOTOS 21. .cccccrcccccceseces 23 
| Women’s shoe stores . 34 
Men's, women’s and children’s shoe stores ....... 742 
Furriers—fur shops 79 
MOSIOTY GODS 20 cccsicccccvccecseces 43 
Knit-goods shops 19 
| Corsets and lingerie shops ...... 25 
| Custom tatlore ...csccccccenscoce Coe eedecveececcssecnete 230 
Other apparel and accessories ......ccecccsessecevsers 6 
Furniture and household group .....ccssecevceesseese 1,137 
Furniture stOres ....5.--.essseseecees 735 
| Drapery, curtain and upholstery stor 22 
PIOGT COVOTIDE BOOTED 2. se cccvcccpeccccsscssces 3 
China, glassware, crockery, tinware, enameélware 17 
| Housenold uppliances (electrical) ..........5. ee 178 
Household appliances (other than electrical) . 67 
Refrigeration (electric and gas).............+. 12 
Antique furniture with some used furniture 4 
Brushes and brooms ........ cc seessesesassnes . 6 
Pictures and framing ...... sccecsessese ee . 16 
BOOVES AME FAMBOD 2.0 cc vcvcccccccccccccscccssece . + 
| Antique shops ...... Os 60s coe sen cde ens Pee erecenececceges 14 
Awnings, flags, banners, window shades, and tents .... 10 
TRCOPIGE GOCOFACOS SLOTES 21... crccccccrcccccccceccccece 13 
EMMIBE GREG GRADS oe ccc sccocccsccncccscsccvcses eeccece 3 
Lumber and building greup ........ Ceederesesceveces 2,025 
Lumber yards and building materials ..... ° 890 
Lumber and Nardware ..........eeeee 22 
ROAD ceccccccccsvecccccsccccces ee 88 
Hardware stores ... . 953 
| Electrical shops doccccese 140 
Heating appliances and oil burners ........... ae oe 81 
P'umbing, neating, ventilating (including fixtures).. 345 
Glass ANG Mirror SHOPS ......eeeeeeveeees eo eeeeeeeecces 14 
| Paint ANG glass StOTeS ...cecccccececsecece cencceetececs 292 
|} FOOd Q@roup ...csseseeees Gevcce eoceccccceccce ecececve 0,95) 
Candy stores and nut stores ..........5 05. 62 
Contectionery stores (candy and fountain) 1,420 
Dairy products, butter, cheese, ice cream (including 
MUK Gealers) .....50-eeerecees ooeveeees 179 
| &ggs and poultry dealers .. saeeeeee 21 
Delicatessen stOres .......+eeeeeeee eececce . eevccece 82 
| Fruit stores and vegetabie markets ......... er ccccccces 188 
Grocery stores (Without meat departments) .....eeee+ 4,254 
Groceries with Meats ........eseeess ee eeeeeecece » 1,312 
| Meat markets with groceries ... . 


|Meat markets (sea foods) 
Meat markets 
Bakery goods stores 
| Coffee, te@, £piceS .......seeeee 
|} Farm produces, general 
Generai food stores 


| Restaurants and eating places 

| COLCterTins ....cccccccccscsates 
Restaurants 

|} Lunch rooms 

| Box lunches .., 
Lunch counters 

}POUNtAINS .....cccccccccccvecccccscccs 
Fountein and lunch 
Bottled waters 

| Soft-drink stands 





| Second-hand stores ..........++ eeeverereeeoes e 
| Automobile parts and accessories (second-hand).. 
Tires and batteries (second-hand) 
'Purniture (second-hand) 
PAV/NSHOPS (GAIEB) 2.6... ccereerceceecenseseeseee . 
Clothing and shoes (second-hand) ............ penccces 
Lumber and building materials (second-hand) ........ 
Store fixtures and equipment (second-hand) ...... eee 
| Used barrels, boxes, craics, casks, sawdust, etc. 
Household appliances (second-hand) 
Unclassified 


second-hand merchandise 


Other retail stores 
| Country general stores 
with groceries) ..s. 
Country general stores (groceries with clothing and/or 
ENOES) ..eeeeseeeee 
Country general stor 
cr notions) 
Book stores 
Cigar stores with founta 
cigar stands 
Cigar stcres without fou 
Coal and wood yards 
| Ice dealers (except manufacture 
Coal and feed dealers 
| Drug stores without fountains 
Drug stores with fountains 
Farm implements, machinery, and equipmen 
Farm implements, hay, grain and feed . 
Feed stores 
| Fertilizer stores 
| Harness shops 
Farmers’ supplies 
keeping supplies) 
| Florists 
Toy shops . 
Art and gift shops oe 
| Novelty and souvenir shops ° cece vee 
Jewelry stores (installment credit) ........+. eeee 
Jewelry stores 
Luggage and leather goods stores 
| Musical instruments and music (without radio) ..... 
News dealers 
Office and school coupes peanereecacesaasesesece eeeee 
Office and store mechanical appliances, at retail . 
Office and store furniture and equipment 
Store fixtures 
Typewriters 
| Opticians and optometrists .... 
Radio and electrical shops 
Radios and musical instruments 
Sporting goods specialty stores 
Sporting goods, toys, and stationery 
Scientific and medical instruments, 
equipment dealers ......- cece eercreecceenereeeseeeee 
Seeds, bulbs, and nursery stock dealers.....+.++++-s++ 
| Blank books, accounting, and legal forms 
| Paper and paper products 
Printers and lithographers (retail sales) 
Blueprinters 
Cooperage—barrels, 
Artists’ supplies 
Cameras and photographic supplies ... 
Chemicals ,other than drugs 
Dental supplies, at retail 
Toilet articles and preparations (including perfume).. 
Embroidery, ne@flework, and stamped goods 
| Leather and fin@ings, at retail 
| Livestock dealers ...... 
} Machinery 
Malt products and oupeine 
onuments and tombstones .......--eeeccseeeenees ° 
atent medicines, remedies, perfumes, extracts, etc 
Pet shops (animals, birds, @tC.) ......--eeeceerseeerees 
Religious goods stores (including religious books) .... 
Sanitary supplies (insecticides, disinfectants) 
Sign shops 
Undertakers’ funeral supplies (intludes some service) 
Unclassified ...-.e.s+se- 



















(including ranch, dairy 












seereeeanee st eweeeereeerreree 





*Less than one-hundredth of 1 per cent. 
Note.—Kind of stores not identical with 


TO-1932, and $2,450,106,000 was received for the 
3%, per cent 12-months certificates of series 
TM-1933. 

3% Per Cent Treasury Certificates of Series 
TO-1932: Reports received from the Federal 
reserve banks show that for the offering of | 
34, per cent Certificates of Indebtedne of 
series TO-1932, maturing Oct. 15, 1932, ich 
|} was for $300,000,000, or thereabouts, total sub- 
scriptions aggregate $952,619,500. Of these sub- 
|seriptions $82,593,500 represent exchange sub- 
scriptions in payment for which Treasury 
| Certificates of Indebtness maturing March 15, | 
1932, were tendered. Such exchange sub- 
| seriptions were allotted in full. Allotments 
}on cash subscriptions for 34, per cent Cer-| 
tificates of series TO-1932 were made as fol- 
|lows: Subscriptions in amounts not exceed- 
| ing $1,000 were allotted im full. Subseriptions | 
in amounts over $1,000, but not exceeding 
| $10,000 were allotted 80 per cent, but not less 
|than $1,000 on any one subscription; sub- 
| scriptions in amounts over $10,000, but not 
exceeding $100,000 were allotted 60 per cent, 
less than $8,000 on any one sub- 
subscriptions in amounts over 


scriptions 


TM-1933: 





one 
scription; 
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commodities sold. 


allotted 15 per cent, 
500,000 on any one subscription. 
++ + 


subscription; 


Net sales 


(1928) 
$1,232,338,677 


$146,130,306 


21,,938,752 


65,436,233 
7,461,069 
12,731,913 


$245,045, 722 
159,313,183 
3,852,251 
7,703,833 
2,179,852 
3,914,501 
37,441,554 
11,781,415 


3,716,143 
174,588 
90,474 


862,530 
13,192,994 


199,202 
125,235 
203,133 


$92,952,535 
3,793,401 
187,753 
3,026,542 
21,391,193 





3,455,706 
936,574 
360,832 





$51,246,161 
35,261,578 
307,803 
1,694,662 


$131,809,451 
79,465,783 


28,729,787 
3,030,473 
2,480,214 

10,240,731 

156,606 
5,135,991 


$2€9,846,534 
835,064 
11,327,983 


25,234,687 
583,436 
1,215,124 
6,333,272 
95,852,151 
51,411,949 
30,501,672 
1,129,589 
39,307,340 
3,489,253 
2,307,981 
130,775 
98,058 


$49,144,975 
2,253,069 
11,(90,338 
14,726,041 
134,265 
7,212,102 
172,550 
963,457 
320,190 
11,570,363 
$2,031,038 
534,016 
32,560 
769,647 
131,918 
162,244 
132,914 
45,515 
48,333 
15,539 
158,352 








$244,141,655 
26,457,036 
3,938,316 


24,492,809 
1,429,113 
535,525 
3,691,031 
2,299,709 
29,360,245 
877,492 
7,888,754 
10,570,428 
25,144,845 
10,873,062 
2,948,304 
19,971,980 
102,504 
1,710,154 


10,013,623 
3,972,941 
163,790 
551,924 





598,599 


477,396 
1,434,261 
767,758 
29,189 
71,680 
149,647 
22.191 


1,859,864 





000 on any one subscription; 
over $1,000,000, but not exceeding $10,000,000, 
were allotted 25 per cent. but not less than 
$400,000 on any one subscription; and sub- 
in amounts over 


334 Per Cent Treasury Certificates of Series 
For the offering of 354 
Treasury certificates of indebtedness of series 
TM-1923, maturing March 15, 1933, which was 
for $600,000,000, or thereabouts, 
scriptions aggregate $2,450,106,000. Of these 
subscriptions $414,089,500 represent exchange 
subscriptions in payment for which Treasury 
certificates of indebtedness maturing March 
15, 1932, were tendered. 
scriptions were allotted in full. 
on cash subscriptions for 334 per cent Treas- 
jury certificates of indebtedness of series TM- 
1933 were made as follows: 





$10,000,000 were 
but not less than §2,- 


Such exchange sub+ 


Subscriptions in 
}amounts not exceeding $10,000 were allotted 
150 per cent, but not less than $500 on any 
subscriptions 
over $10,000, but not exceeding $100,000, were 
| eee but not exceeding $1,000,000, were/| allotted 30 per cent, but not less than $5,000 


Following is the Bureau's summary for the State of Wisconsin (1930 


Holds Institutions Chartered 














Per cent Per 
total capita B he 
total capita | y the State May Pledge 
. 
100.00 $419.30! = Assets to Secure. Recon. 
11.85 $49.72 | : 
| Struction Advances 
1.78 7.46 | ne 
5.31 22.27 | Sr. PavL, Mrnn., March 11, 
a eae| The Reconstruction Finance Corpora+ 
1.31 5.49| tion is a bank, within the meaning gf 
31 1.30 | the laws Of Minnesota, and for that rea+ 
ia 92 |S0n State-chartered banks of Minnesota 
sisinaae ainten jmay pledge their assets to secure loans 
19.89 $83,38| granted them by the Corporation, in the 
12.83 54.21| opinion of Attorney General Henry Ben+ 
3 1.31 | son, recently rendered to the Commis+ 
$2 “74|Sioner @i Banks, J. N. Peyton. 
"39 1133 | _ Congress has granted to the corpora» 
3.04 12.74} tion, Mr. Benson ruled, two of the char+ 
06 4.01 acteristic powers of a bank, power to re= 
30 , | ceive deposits and to make loans and dis 
‘01 ‘de | counts. 
01 .03| Mr. Benson’s opinion follows in full 
02 -10/ text: 
+3 val Dear Sir: You inquire whether the Recon- 
. . struction Finance Corporation, created by Act 
02 07 | of Congress approved Jan. 22, 1932, entitled 
‘ol ‘oa | “An act to provide emergency financing facili- 
C2 ‘OT | ties for financial institutions to aid in financ- 
—e ‘“* |ing agriculture, commerce and industry, and 
“Tl 55 $31.62 62 | for other purposes,” is one of those corpora- 
31 129 | tions to which banks and trust companies of 
“02 06 this State may lawfully pledge their assets 
34 103 to secure loans. 
174 728 Section 1 of Chapter 257, Laws 1927, pro- 
01 ‘0 vides that no bank or trust company shall 
1'97 8.26 pledge, hypothecate, assign, transfer or create 
50 2°51 | lien upon or charge against any of its 
"37 137 | assets except to the State or to secure public 
"05 D2 deposits or to secure money borrowed in good 
ct ‘47 | faith ffom cther benks or trust companies. 
143 598 Banks are of three kinds; namely, (1) of 
"28 118 | deposit, (2) of discount, (3) of issue or cir- 
‘08 29 oo or any combination of these fune- 
= se ons. 
= a Oulton v. Savings Institution, 84 U. 8. 109. 
08 116 | 1 Michie on Banks and Banking (permanent 
OL ‘03 edition), page 10. 
xn The authorities hold quite uniformly that a 
4.16 ga 44) —- Mt eee oe is doing a banking 
. Re jusiness althow ut one of these we 
2.86 12.00] is exercised. » ae 
.02 10; ~MacLaren v. State, 141 Wis. 577, 124 N. Ws 
14 58! 667 
05 a Curtis v. Leavitt, 15 N. Y. 9 (56). 
58 +] Bank for Savings v. The Collector, 3 Wall. 
<0 . . 
05 22 Hamilton National Bank v. American Loan 
01 Ol) and Trust Company, 66 Neb. 67. $ 
01 03 | Earle v. American Sugar Refining Co., 74 
02 OF |) N. J. Bquity 751 (763). 
: i Reed v. People, 125 Ill. 592 (596). 
os O17 sub Bouvier's Law Dictionary (3rd rev.), page 
‘1 45 Western Investment Bankin Co 
. .:| Murray, 56 Pac. 728. ree 
a oe iggi P, 
70.70 $44.85 oan egins v. Munday, 19 Wash. 233, 52 Pac. 
6a i Rominger v. Keyes, 73 Ind. 375 (377). 
* rt 1 Words and Phrases (Ist ed), page 682. 
AS 978 Under the terms of the Reconstruction 
2.53 hs Finance Corporation Act, the corporation 
225 ‘ga | thereby created has a capital stock of $500,- 
20 3'4g | 200,000 subscribed by the United States. 
ri 08 Fifty million dollars of this amount is made 
a 17g | CvAllable to the Secretary of Agriculture for 
‘ ee the purpose of making loans or advances to 
31.90 $91.81 farmers of the United States under certain 
” ‘hg | CONditions. Section 5 of the Act authorizes 
- 3/85 | the corporation to make loans, in aid of agri- 
92 ‘| culture. commerce end industry, to banks, 
2.05 g.sg | Tallroads, and certain other corporations. 
5 3 Loans to banks are to be secured by collateral 
<0 rt and to be for a period not exceeding three 
“51 216 | years: The Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
178 32.61 tion may also distount or rediscount obliga+ 
ai? 17.49 | tons tendered for that purpose. Section 12 
247 10:38 provides that the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
y 39 poration shall be a depositary of public 
320 13.41 | money. except receipts from customs, when 
oe i | designated for that purpose by the Secretary 
"19 79 | Of the Treasury. 
01 ‘oa | From the above it is apparent that Con- 
‘Ol ‘og | fess. Has clothed this corporation, to @ 
oe __*-’ | limited extent at least, with power to receive 
3:98 1672 | deposits and to make loans and discount 
8 77 | commercial paper. It is not a bank of issue 
Oe 401 | or circulation, and need not be in order to 
1119 501 | be a bank under the above decisions. 
at ‘o4 The purpose of Laws 1927, Chapter 257, 
58 2.45 | Section 1, was to prevent, among other things, 
01 06 | the pledging of assets to secure what was in 
08 “9 | reality a deposit by an individual but which 
aa 11 | afterwards might be claimed to be a loan. It 
94 3/94 | We not intended to interfere with the right 
ae — | of & State bank to borrow money in good 
14 $.69 | faith from another corporation having bank- 
‘oA 18 ing powers and to secure the payment of the 
a ‘ol loan by the pledge of a part of its assets. 
06 ‘26 | The “other banks or trust companies” re- 
O1 04 | ferred to in Section 1 of the Act need not 
C1 6 necessarily be banks or trust companies ore 
‘ol 05 ganized under the laws of this State or even 
we ‘Ol located in this State. 
: ‘ov Since Congress has granted to the Recon- 
a ‘Ol struction Finance Corporation two of the 
01 05 characteristic powers of a bank, we think it 
tas “| may be regarded as a _benk within the mean- 
19.63 $83.07 ing of Laws 1927, Chapter 257, Section 1. 
: - Smith Vv. Kansas City Title and Trust Co., 
2.15 9.00 | eae 180 (210), is an authority for such @ 
s We therefore advise that in our opinion @ 
32 1.84/ state bank or trust company may Nawiully 
1.99 8.33 | pledge its arsets to the Reconstruction Finance 
12 49 | Corporetion to secure money borrowed from 
04 18 that corporation. 
30 1s e 
% 4 Laws Sought in U 
2.38 990 LAWS oug tin Uta 
07 30 | 
“ 38) To Safeguard Bank 
86 3.60 | O Sa eguar anks 
2.04 8.56 y 
88 3.70| , 
24 1.00 | a bs . 
155 649; State Commissioner Submits 
01 04 s * S 
14 “58 Series of Suggestions 
ai 2.41 | Sart Lake City, Uran, March 11, 
‘01 .06| Suggestions for legislation to prevent 
05 .19|another epidemic of bank failures and to 
* ‘48 | further safeguard the depositors’ money 
‘33 3'49|have been advanced by the State Bank 
‘07 .29| Commissioner, Walter H. Hadlock. 
.06 25| The proposals offered by Mr. Hadlock 
- 57 | for consideretion of those planning con- 
17 ‘73 | Structive legislative action follow in full 
.20 84 | Lext: 
= $0) 1. Permit the organizing of a. bank only 
06 33 | where all conditions justify. 
"ao 301 | 2. Provide a way for immediately collect 
“44 182 ing a stockholders assessment in case of an 
10 41 impaired capital. (If a 100 per cent stock- 
05 “9 | holders assessment could have been immedi-s 
. “<“ @tely available, most of our recent bank faile 
04 16 | ures in Utah could have been averted.) 
Ta ‘a9 |..2, Require a conservative ratio of capital 
08 26 against deposit liability. 
we *s;|. 4 Limit the classes and amount of securie 
01 02 ties in which a commercial or savings bank 
01 05 or trust company may invest its funds. 
01 01 5 Require & more detailed classification of 
é ‘02 | # bank's assets in its published statement. 
06 35 (Depositors are entitled to know how their 
‘01 04 money is being invested.) 
06 “94 Require each director to acknowledge 
a ‘oq | Tecelpt of the copy of Exeminer's report and 
“02 ‘07 | familiarize himself with its contents. 
- ‘Ol 7. Limit the granting of trust powers to 
15 ‘gq | Danks only where the situation justifies and 
15 ‘62 | Provides that all such records and securities 
‘09 ‘37 of the trust department be kept separate and 
V7 “71 | #part from the other affairs of the bank. 
03 12 8. Place some restrictions on the amount 
‘Ol ‘o4|@ bank may borrow or rediscount. Prohibit 
07 311% bank from accepting for deposit public 
‘OL 05 funds unless legally secured. 
‘Ol ‘06 9. Require the verification of all savings 
35 1.44 | accounts at least once each year. Prohibit 
"14 ‘@3 | *WO OF more incorporated banking institutions 


from publishing a consolidated statement. 

10. Provide for a building and loan divie 
sion within the State banking department, 
- _—- eee 0 Saijed Benne Givisten. Make the State 

anking department self su rting by a pro 
subscriptions | rate assessment against all estitutions under 
its jurisdiction. Grant the Bank Commise 
sioner such powers as are necessary for him 
| to take immediate action to remedy an un- 
satisfactory condition or law violation within 
a bank. Justify the confidence of the pub- 
lic in banks by surrounding the depositors’ 
money with ample protection and ealety. 


——— 
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per cent 
amounts over $100,000, but not exceeding $l,< 
000,000, were allotted 15 per cent, but not leas 
than $30,000 on any one subscription; sube 
scriptions in amounts over $1,000,000, but not 
exceeding $25,000,000, were allotted 10 per 
cent, but not less than $150,000 on any one 
subscription; and subscriptions in amounts 
over $25,000,000 were allotted 5 per cent, but 
not less than $2,500,000 on any one subscripe 
tion. 

Complete details as to subscriptions and 
allotments will be announced when final re- 
ports are received from the Federal reserve 
banks. As previously announced, the sube 
scription books for 2 per cent Treasury ceh> 
tificates, first series, offered in connection 
with the campaign to put idle funds to work) 


total sub- 





Allotments 





in amounts 





allotted 40 per cent, but not less thap $60,-;on any one subscription; subscriptions in | will remain open until 
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System of Parent Education 


in Arkansas 
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Instruction Incorporated into Program of 
Home Economics for Urban, County and Ru- 
ral Communities at Small Expenditure 

s 





By C. M. HIRST 


Commissioner of Education, State of Arkansas 


HE Arkansas program in parent educa- 
“9 tion is still in the experimental stage. 
We are endeavoring to set the program 
up on the basis of our own particular needs 
and find that it is necessary to make many 
modifications as the program develops. 
Perhaps the strongest feature is the fact 
that it has gyown out of an insistent demand 
on the part of the Arkansas Congress of 
Parents and Teachers for a program in par- 
ent education. 


The State Congress was organized in 1925, 
just at the time when the National Congress 
was beginning to emphasize its study pro- 
gram; and so from the very start it has been 
seeking guidance in developing a_ well- 
rounded program in child development and 
parent ediication. While our strongest de- 
mand has come from this group, requests 
for instruction in this field were also re- 
ceived from study groups organized by va- 
rious church societies, the Arkansas Federa- 
tion of Women's Clubs, the American Legion 
Auxiliary, the Junior League and other 
women’s organizations, 


>.> 


Facing this demand, we were also con- 
fronted with the fact that we had no funds 
with which to finance an additional program, 
regardless of the demand for it and its im- 
portance. 


At the same time, we found that we were 
having difficulty in maintaining a satisfac- 
tory enrollment in our adult classes for 
home makers conducted by the vocational di- 
vision. Women were losing interest, it 
seemed, in classes in clothing construction 
and food preparation. So we began by re- 
organizing these classes, shifting the empha- 
sis within the adult classes to short units 
in home management and child development, 
which resulted in an immediate increase in 
enrollment. ~ 


However, it was not until the George-Reed 
Fund Act was passed, providing additional 
funds for home economics education, together 
with a more flexible policy for administering 
them, that we could see our way out of our 
difficulties. In setting up policies for ad- 
ministering these funds we worked out a plan 
which enabled us to develop the pareft edu- 
cation program, increase the enrollment in 
adult classes and extend home economics 
instruction in the day school program by 
= every dollar expended carry a triple 
load. 


In other words, we set up our program in 
parent education within our existing program 
of vocational home economics. At present 
we have three general plans for promoting 
this program in local communities. One 
plan is adapted to rural communities, one to 





Adult and Juvenile 


Probation in 
California 





By Mrs. Rheba 
Crawford Splivalo 
Director, Department of 
Social Weljare, State 
of California 


OBATION, both adult and juvenile, has 

been on the statute books of California 

since 1903. It is only within the last two 
years that the people of the State have had 
any idea as to the extent of its use or the 
measure of its success. 


During the past yéar, in an endeavor to 
bring about a better understanding of pro- 
bation problems among the courts and proba- 
tion officers of the State, the Department of 
Social elfare arranged for conferences in 
different parts of the State. Eleven of these 
meetings, at which 45 different counties were 
represented, were held, and more than 300 
people were in attendance. Problems affect- 
ing juvenile and adult delinquency were dis- 
cussed and efforts made to standardize the 
administration of the probation laws. 


Reports show that the juvenile courts of 
the State disposed of approximately 18,000 
cases involving children, and that the pro- 
bation offices handled without court action 
the cases of over 10,000 children. 


One of the interesting facts disclosed is 
that more than half of the children upon 
whom a report was made concerning their 
home condition, came from homes in which 
there was only one or no parent. 


In the field of adult probation many in- 
teresting facts were presented. On June 30, 
1:31, there were under supervision on pro- 
bation from the superior courts of the State, 
7,078 men and 444 women. Of this number 
it was necessary for the courts to revoke 
probation and sentence 321 men and 4 wo- 
men. The group dealt with by the superior 
courts of the State and placed on probation 
for offenses is larger than the total popula- 
tion of the State penitentiaries. In addition, 
1,119 men and 101 women were placed on 
probation from other courts of the State. 
Of this number 21 men and 1 woman were 
returned to court to be sentenced. 


It is especially to be noted that during 
the last fiscal year, the probation officers 
of the State have collected for support, for 
fines and for restitution the sum of $860,- 
344.74. The Division of Statistics of the De- 
partment of Social Welfare reports that the 
cost of the probation system in California is 
$636,809.55 so it is apparent that the proba- 
tion officers collected $223,535.19 more than 
the entire cost of the probation system in 
California. 


For many years the conditions existing in 
the county and city jails of the State have 
not been known to the State Government. 
During the past year the Department of So- 
cial Welfare has made an inspection of all 
of the county jails of the State and about 
one-half of the city jails of the State. 

These inspections indicate that many of 
the jails of the State are in a most unsatis- 
factory condition. The State Department of 
Social Welfare hopes that by the end of the 
present fiscal year it may present complete 
reports on every jail in California. 
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urban communities, and one to those coun- 
ties organized on the county unit plan. 

In extending aid to rural communities, we 
give preference to the consolidated high 
school, since we thereby reach a larger area. 
We extend aid to the local district on the 
basis of one-half of the teacher's salary, pro- 
vided they operate a standard, two-year pro- 
gram in vocational home economics for the 
girls in high school, and in addition agree to 
maintain an average of two units a year in 
adult classes for the home makers of the 
community. 

A unit consists of a minimum of nine les- 
sons of two hours each. Since the general 
topics for consideration in these units may 
be chosen from any field which. will con- 
tribute to the development of a more sue- 
cessful home maker, we can not meet’ the 
demand of the parent-teacher organization 
for units in child development and parent 
education through our adult’ home’ making 
program and provide them with trained 
leaders for their study groups. 

> > 


These units are presented by the regular 
home economics teacher, but the teachers 
for these centers are carefully selected. We 
are using experienced teachers who have had 
graduate work in child development -and 
parent education, in addition to having com- 
pleted a four-year course in vocational home 
economics in an. approved teacher training 
institution. 

We take a broad view of parent education 
and consider any instruction which is de- 
signed to improve the child's environment as 
a legitimate part of this program. There- 
fore, a home economics teacher may begin 
her work in a community by offering units 
in children’s clothing, family meals, infant 
feeding, home management, etc,, and by at- 
tending Summer school may develop a back- 
grou@a@ for offering future units that deal 
more directly with chiki. psychology. and 
family relationships. 

The teaghers in these schools are elected 
for a minimum of 10 months and are re- 
quired to visit the homes of the community 
in connection with the supervision of home 
projects, so they soon develop an intimate 
knowledge of the homes and the needs of 
their communities. os 

The teaching situation which we require 
for vocational home economics ‘in’ our rural 
consolidated high schools. makes an. impor- 
tant contribution to our parent education 
program. We require that the local district 
furnish a home economics cottage which 
shall represent attainable standards of home 
building and home furnishing for that par- 
ticular community. 

++ 

Therefore, all of our home economic in- 
struction is presented in an environment 
which is adapted to the actual home condi- 
tions of the community. The comfortable 
living room, opening into a large work room, 
provides an ideal meeting place for parent 
groups. The book shelves’ contain books of 
interest to the mothers as well as to the 
girls, and any and all of the home economics 
equipment is available forthe adult classes. 

In the urban centers it was necessary to 
work out a somewhat different plan, for the 
high school home economics teachers could 
not conduct classes for adults in addition to 
their heavy high school schedule. In. these 
centers we extend aid on the salary of a 
supervisor of home economics. 

She is responsible for modifying the day 
school program in so far as it is possible to 
do so to meet the standards set for the voca- 
tional program. She is. to spend. at. .least 
one-half of her time instructing classes in 
parent education, 

In these centers the local parent-teacher 
association assumes responsibility for organ- 
izing the study groups and the home eco- 
nomics supervisor s@rves as leader. No center 
is approved for this program until the State 
Supervisor of home economics has: made a 
careful survey of the entire situation, together 
with certain recommendations for improving 
instruction in the high school which ‘the 
local district agrees to carry out within a rea- 
sonable length of time. 

The county plan is practically the same 
as the urban centers, the county supervisors 
of home economics promoting the program 
in the day schools and serving as leader for 
the study groups. She is appointed..for a 
12 months’ term, with one month vacation 
period, and conducts classes for farm women 
throughout the Summer. In those. centers 
where there are no local teachers of home 
economics, we provide the services of an 
itinerant teacher of adult classes in home 
economics who spends three or four weeks 
in a center giving intensive courses in this 
field. 

While we believe, fundamentally, that the 
strongest feature of the program lies in the 
fact that it is being organized to meet. a real 
need, the fact that the program is -eeonomical 


j is an attractive feature in our present finan- 


cial situation. No program, however strong 
the demand might have been, could have 
made any progress within our schools dur- 
ing the past two years had it involved any 
considerable outlay of additional funds. 


++ 

A plan which provided for the increased 
efficiency of an existing program came at 
an, opportune time, however. Despite serious 
difficulties with school budgets during the 
past year, this program has shown. an in- 
crease of three centers in rural sections and 
two centers in urban districts. 

The ‘State program is administered by the 
Supervisor of vocational home economics to- 
gether with an itinerant teacher who is re- 
sponsible for assisting the home economics 
teachers in developing the particular methods 
and techniques for instructing their high 
School classes and in modifying their mate- 
rials and methods for the instruction of 
adult classes. 

The program is now operating in 62 cen- 
ters, with a total enrollment of 2,865 women 
in the parent education groups, represent- 
ing an increase of 2,193 within the past three 
years, or 326 per cent. A small program, 
but one which seems to be meeting a need 
and which is showing a steady growth de- 
spite general conditions which are rather 
unfavorable to the development of any new 
program. 


v 
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Topical Survey of the Federal Government 





EQUIPMENT FOR CONVERSION 


‘ 


. OF WATERPOWER 


Effect of License Issued by Federal Power Commission in 
Creating Opportunity for Machinery Manufacturers 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Federal Government 
is shown the relationship of the Government to the basic production and com- 
modity industries. The present series deals with the machinery industry. 


By MARCEL GARSAUD 


Commissioner, Federal Power Commission 


N ADMINISTRATIVE or regulatory 
body whose authority over a system 
of public utilities extends to a mere 

7 per cent of the total output of the 
public commodity involved, may appear, 
at first blush, to have a very limited con- 
tact with any branch of the business 
world. The administering of the Fed- 
eral Power Act has, it is true, an indirect, 
but, none the less, a very sensitive effect 
on the machinery industry. As the juris- 
diction and work of the Federal Power 
Commission expands—expand it must, in 


order to retain this vital power problem , 


within the realm of economics—the activ- 
ities of the’ Commission will cause the 
business pulse of the machinery trade 
to beat faster and faster. 

For every license issued by the Com- 
mission for a power project, there is reg- 
istered additional business on the order 
books of the manufacturers of turbines, 
generators, pumps, pipes, and of the 
makers of the electrical and mechanical 
instruménts and contrivamces that form 
part of a power system. One licensed 
project recently completed involved as 
much as 200,000 tons, or 5,000 car loads, 
of materjal and machinery. On the 
other hand, for every license denied by 
the Federal Power Commission the ma- 
chinery trade records a loss. 
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Such material results do not cease 
when a licensed project is completed. 
Repair parts are needed for the proper 
maintenance of the plant, and, later, 
obsolescence takes its toll in replace- 
ments. Vanes of water wheels wear out, 
generators must be rewound or scrapped, 
piping deteriorates; frequently, the ad- 
vancement of science in the mechanical 
art compels substitution of a newer ma- 
chine for increased efficiency. Some- 
times, the construction_of a power proj- 
ect necessitates the building of other 
works. . 

For instance, on a navigable stream, 
navigation locks are required; where fish- 
ing abounds, fish hatcheries are provided; 
where the projected power site inter- 
feres with an existing highway, the road 
is reconstructed on a new location. These 
related works all require machinery both 
for their construction and for their op- 
eration, 

The structures of the power project 
itself call for construction machinery of 
various types and, at times, prompt the 
design of new equipment specially 
adapted to the work in hand. One li- 
censed project installed recently required 
special concrete mixing and _ transport- 
ing machines for the building of its 20 
miles of reinforced concrete flume. 

The generation of additional electric 
power in any district means that a new 
market for electric energy has been found 
or that a potential demand exists for 
such added power. Whether this de- 
mand springs from a domestic, commer- 







tion. 


,the Commission 


cial, agricultural, or industrial source 
makes little difference. In any case, 
more machinery is sold. The domestic 
consumer calls for home appliances, the 
commercial house for more motors, ele- 
vators, and the like; the farm for more 
irrigation pumps, more grinding and cut- 
ting machines, and more incubators; the 
industrial firm for more lathes, more fur- 
naces, more crushers, more tools. 

The effect on machinery of the Com- 
mission's action upon an application for 
license is either rotary or tangential. If 
acts favorably and 
grants a license, the beneficial economic 
results travel ina circle. Let the Com- 
mission decide adversely, and the poten- 
tial order for machinery flies into space 
on a tangent and is lost to business. The 
sensitiveness of the Commission’s con- 


tact with the trade is therefore a real- 
ity. This comtact, however, does not lie 
wholly in the authority of the Commis- 
sion to issue or deny licenses for con- 
templated projects. 


Further economic study of power re- 
gional resources and markets is needed, 
in order that we may map our future 
work with a view of ultimately assuring 
maximum service at lowest rates for the 
consumer, and minimum investment with 
fair profits for the investor. Such stud- 
ies, made.under Federal supervision and 
cooperation, can result only beneficially 
for the machinery trade. 

+++ 

Makers of machinery are not interested 
solely in a large consumption of their 
products, but also in a wise, economic 
distribution thereof. Should the out- 
come of the regional studies planned be 
well coordinated systems of sources of 
electric power, and more precisely #al- 
anced locations of manufacturing and 
industrial plants, then the barometer of 
the machinery trade will undoubtedly 
indicate periods of higher and more satis- 
factory volumes of business. 

As the -constructive work of the Fed- 


eral Power Commission on behalf of the 
public is better understood, an increased 
demand for power should follow, and 


adequate service must be made avail- 
able. Electric energy is used to move 
machinery in many places—in the home, 
on the farm, in the department store, 
the factory, the mine, the construction 
job. Wherever your thoughts lead you 
when you think of electric current, you 
visualize some machinery being driven 
by this energy. 

Any agency, therefore, that has to do 
with a permit to construct a power proj- 
ect, or any agency that is charged with 
the duty of concerning itself with the 
most beneficial public use of natural re- 
sources employed in the generation of 
power, has obviously a contact with ma- 
chinery which, although indirect, is 
nevertheless potent with economic re- 


sults. 5 


In the next of this series of articles on “Machinery,” to appear in the issue of 
March 14, Maj. Gen. T. Q. Ashburn, Chairman and Executive, Inland Waterways 
Corporation, will discuss machinery as used by the Inland Waterways Corpora- 





Municipal Ownership of Utilities 


Operations of Waterworks and Lighting Plants 


By J. H. CRANFORD 
Mayor, City of Jasper, Ala. 


E question of a water supply is the most 

potential thought that reaches the public 

mind of today. In no branch of the 
peoples’ conveniences are to be found the 
important considerations shown in the ques- 
tion of a water supply, and in no branch of 
ancient or modern utilities has as much 
progress ‘been shown as in the handling of 
the water supply. % 


In Bible times there was no public water- 
works, and the people lived on the banks of 
the streams or secured their water sunply 
from public wells to which access was free 
to the multitudes. One of the first public 
watering places known to civilization was 
Jacob's well near the City Shechem. This 
well was nine feet in diametgr and 100 feet 
deep. On the curb of this well Christ de- 
livered to the Samaritan woman the well- 
known words regarding the living water. 

When the servant of Abraham was seek- 
ing a wife for Isaac he stopped at a well to 
refresh h@self and his beasts, and it was 
then that Rebecca appeared and ministered 
to his necessities. In all times it has been 
the habit of people to give water freely to 
those who were thirsty ‘and only in modern 
times has the disposal of this commodity been 
commercialized. 

The problem of community water and its 
distribution by sale came into existence when 
people began to congregate in congested lo- 
calities. For many years people of every 
walk of life went to the public watering 
places with their vessels for their supplies, 
but, as time went on and the population -in- 
creased the demand for water, men of vision 
commercialized this commodity. This move- 
ment has grown until today it is one of the 
monumental problems of civilized man. 

From Jacob's weil to the waterworks of 
the City of New York, valued at $539,000,000, 
marks the wonderful progress in the use and 
application of water. And a careful study 
of the question will convince anyone of the 
real growth of municipal ownership of public 
utilities, 

Inquiries to 13 cities in the State of Ala- 
bama developed the: fact that nine of them 
own their’ waterworks. A Similar inquiry to 
15 cities of Mississippi shows that 12 of them 
Own their waterworks. 

Municipal ownership of public utilities is 
justified from the standpoint of improved 


‘owned plants. 


health conditions. Cities having a bountiful 
supply of pure water present a better show- 
ing for health conditions than those cities 
wiyh scant water supply. 


Private ownership of waterworks has one 
leading thought—financial returns. The 
opposite condition prevails in municipally 
If the management of the 
waterworks plant is being handled by repre- 
sentative citizens, the progress and well-be- 
ing of the city is the leading thought in the 
management. 

The history and development of water- 
works only runs back about 160 years to 
the early uses of the steam engine. Even 
in our own time the consumption will be in- 
creased every year and the demand for public 
ownership is increased proportionately. Purifi- 
cation plants, settling basins and filters have 
practically removed all danger of contami- 
nation; and statistics show health conditions 
are greatly improved in cities having water- 
works no matter by whom owned. 

Only two possible objections may be filed 
against municipal ownership of public util- 
ities. The first objection is that the opera- 
tion of these plants may and often does be- 
come a political football. Advanced thought 
in the management of public utilities is that 
the laws be so framed as to put this manage- 
ment with a commission selected for. that 
purpose, this commission to operate inde- 
pendently of the governing body of the cities. 

The second objection raised is one of ethics, 
namely, that the Government has no right 
to engage in public business. This objection 
is met with the statement that the munici- 
pality has a moral and legal right to en- 
gage in any business in which the use of 
streets and alleys forms an important func- 
tion. 

The tendency of the times is toward 
municipal ownership of public utilities. For 
the purpose of illustrating the growth of 
public ownership some data from the United 
States census record will be cited. 

This record shows that in 1881 there was 
only one municipal lighting plant in the 
United States against eight privately owned 
plants, of less than 10 per cent; municipal 
plants had increased by 1901 to 386, or 19 
per cent of those in use. By 1912 the num- 
ber of municipal plants had increased to 
1,567 or 35 per cent of those in operation. 
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Plan for Increasing Production 
of Timber in Wisconsin «+ : 





Director of Forest Experiment Station Pro- 
poses Program of Gradual Forestation of 
Abandoned Land to Meet State Needs 





By RAPHAEL ZON 


Director, Lake States Forest Experiment Station, Forest Service, Department of Agriculture 


OW much land 4s needed to make the 
State of Wisconsin self-sufficient in sup- 
plying raw material for all its wood-using 

industries? é 

There are some 16,000,000 acres of so-called 
forest land, or close to one-half of the total 
land area of the State. The present annual 
consumption of lumber. is about 1,000,000,000 
board feet and 1,000,000 cords of pulpwood. 

Practically all of Wisconsin’s forests, except 
possibly 500,000 acres of remaining virgin 
forests in the northern part and another 
500,000 acres in the south, are all cut over 
and badly burned. About 5,000,000 acres of 


“this 16,000,000 acres are in farm wood lots, 


mest of which are in the southern part of 
the State and which, while they contribute 


.& considerable amount of pulpwood, fence 


posts, ties, and similar forest products, do 
not play an important part in the general 
state-wide lumber market. 


There remains, therefore, only about. 11,- 
000,000 acres of commercial forest land. If 
we exclude from that area, land held by Sum- 
mer resorts, State parks, game refuges, and 
other recreational areas, the acreage of the 
commercial forest is still further reduced, 
probably to only 10,000,000 acres. 


++ 


Ten million acres, tien, is none too big 
a forest area to provide for the present and 
future needs of Wisconsin's growing wood- 
using industries. Norway, with about the 
same population as Wisconsin, has 17,000,000 
acres in good, productive forests. 


The present Wisconsin forests are unable 
to supply the needs of the State for forest 
products, not because the area is small, but 
because the yield per acre is so low. Nearly 
one-third of the pulpwood and one-fifth of 
the lumber are being imported from the out- 
side. There is no doubt, however, that with 
careful handling of the forests the present 
acreage could meet all the needs of the Wis- 
consin industries in perpetuity. 


If the forests were well stocked and well 
managed, about 5,000,000 acres would provide 
in perpetuity our present needs for lumber, 
and another 2,000,000 acres would supply all 
the needs for pulpwood; or a forest area of 
about 7,000,000 acres in all. Ultimately the 
present forest acreage may be reduced, but 
certainly for another generation or two, with 
the low productivity of the Wisconsin for- 
ests, it is none too big to begin with. 


The lumber industry in Wisconsin, which 
is based chiefly on the logging of maple, 
birch, and hemlock, is practically at its end. 
Within another six or 12 years, most of the 
larger mills will cut out and probably aban- 
don their cut-over land. The present for- 
est crop law offers some inducement to such 
owners to hold their cut-over land, but that 
the total entry under the forest crop law will 
ever include a large forest acreage is very 
doubtful. 

++ 


The economic and psychological obstacles 
for growing sawlog timber—that is, timber 
above 10 inches in diameter—are very great 
indeed. The long period of investment, in 
the case of hardwoods 80 to 100 years, the 
risk of loss from forest fires, insect infesta- 
tion and disease, and the uncertainty of the 
markets of the distant future, all militate 
against private owners engaging in the busi- 
ness of large scale production of sawlog 
timber. 


Most likely the cut-over land owned by the 
lumbermen, as well as the 400,000 acres of 
virgin timber still in their ownership, will 
for the most part be abandoned ang revert 
into the ownership of the counties. 

The prospects of the pulp and paper in- 
dustry acquiring cut-over land for the pro- 
duction of pulpwood are much brighter. The 
short period which it takes to grow pulp- 
wood, the large permanent investment in 
plants and in waterpower development, 
amounting at present to some $100,000,000, 
should stimulate a greater interest in forestry 
on the part of the pulp and paper industry. 
Wisconsin is the second largest State in the 
Union in the consumption of pulpwood, and 
this industry is on the increase. 


Should the pulp and paper industry awaken 
to its opportunity and eventually acquire 
1,000,000 to 2,000,000 acres of forest land, 
there will still remain a vast acreage of some 
7,000,000 or 8,000,000 acres, the ownership of 
which will eventually rest largely in the 
counties and State, and which will have to 
be reclaimed and developed by public 
agencies. 

It will largely devolve upon the State to 
solve the problem of raw materials for the 
future of its wood-using industries. What 
can the State do? 

++ 

The acreage of cut-over land that is al- 
ready forcing itself into public ownership, 
particularly into county ownership, is prob- 
ably close to 5,000,000 acres. This acreage 
is bound to increase as time goes on. To 
bring this land into good growing condition, 
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And in 1927 the number of municipal plants 
in operation was 2,198 or 51 per cent of 
the total. - 

The advantage of a liberal supply of water 
is well known to every thoughtful citizen. 
The experiences of failing to secure the loca- 
tion of industrial plants for lack of plentiful 
supply of water may be mentioned as an 
excuse for the effort to secure municipal 
ownership of the water plant by the city. 

The following resume of the operation of 
municipally owned utilities may be of in- 
terest: 

Alabama Cities——Athens, population 4,238, 
owns waterworks and light plant, makes 
orofit of $20,000 a year; Demopolis, popula- 
tion 4,037, owns waterworks and light plant, 
makes profit of $15,000; Sylacauga, popula- 
tion 4,115, owns waterworks and light plant 
and makes profit of $33,000; Troy, population 
6,814, owns waterworks and light plant, 
makes profit of $15,000. 

Mississippi Cities—Bay St. Louis, popula- 
tion 3,724, makes $6,000 profit on its water- 
works; Cieveland, population 3,240, makes 
$8,000 a year; Indianola, population 3,116, 
makes $5,000; New Albany, population 3,187, 
profit $30,000; Tupelo, population 6,361, 
profit $50,000. 


planting, thinnings, improvement cuttings, 
and intensive fire protection will be needed. 

It may cost $5 or $6 an acre of capital 
investment to bring this land into a thor- 
oughly productive condition. The counties 
are too poor to undertake such reclamation 
work by themselves. 

If the counties get deed to all the tax de- 
linquent lands and organize them into county 
forests, they can claim under the present 
law a subsidy of 10 cents an acre for the 
county and 10 cents for the township, or a 
total of 20 cents an acre a year. Suppose the 
counties organize 5,000,000 acres of their tax 
delinquent land into county forests. 

With a State subsidy of 20 cents an acre, 
that will constitute an annual burden of 
$1,000,000 upon the State and yet will pro- 
vide no assurance that the land will be put 
into a productive condition. A continuous 
outlay of $1,000,000 a year, in addition to the 
cost of fire protection, forest planting, and 
the care of already created State forests, may 
prove too big a burden for the State to carry. 

The selected areas should be thoroughly 
protected against fire, planted where neces- 
sary, and natural growth of the desired 
species stimulated by every possible means. 
Instead of attempting to reclaim 16,000,000 
acres at once, the State should aim, there- 
fore, to concentrate on possibly 2,000,000 or 
3,000,000 acres at first and develop them as 
highly productive forest property. 

++ 

At present the State spends money for fire 
protection over the entire area with the re- 
sult that no particular area is really thor- 
oughly protected. At present, the State, 
through subsidies to the county forests and 
contribution to the support of privately- 
owned forests registered under the forest 
crop law, spends a large amount of money, 
yet has no guarantee or assurance or direct 
control in making these lands productive. 

Two or three million acres of intensively- 
managed forests are worth more than 16,000,- 
ae of poorly-protected, wild, cut-over 
and. 

The Federal Government, which is pur- 
chasing land for timber production in this 
State; the State, which is also buying some 
forest land for State forests; and the coun- 
ties, which organize their tax gelinquent 
lands into county forests, should Coordinate 
their efforts and concentrate on a few se- 
lected areas and achieve tangible, concrete 
results in a short time. It is possible that 
private owners within these selected areas or 
adjacent to them will follow the example set 
by the public agencies and in this way help 
to create within the State some solid blocks 
of truly productive forests. 

As time goes on and economic conditions 
justify, the same intensive practice may be 
extended to other areas within the State. 





Upholding Validity 
of Law to Protect 
Injured Workers 


John J. Bennett Jr. 
Attorney General, State 
of New York 


N THE field of social legislation there is no 
more prominent landmark than the work- 
men’s compensation law, enacted as it was 

only after the bitterest opposition from those 
whose philosophy of economic life may be 
summed up in the phrase, “the maintenance 
of the status quo.” 

Opposition to the act still persists. Scarcely 
a year passes but the office of the Attorney 
General is called upon to defend the consti- 
tutionality of one or more of its sections, 
The past year was no exception. 

Recently, the United States Supreme Court 
rendered a decision unanimously affirming 
the Court of Appeals of the State of New 
York, which had sustained the constitution- 
ality of section 20 of the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act. In substance, this section 
provides that decisions by the State Indus- 
trial Board in workmen’s compensation cases 
shall be final as to all questions of fact, and 
that the Appellate Division, in affirming the 
award of the decision of the Industrial Board, 
need not consider the weight of the evidence 
so long as there is evidence to support the 
findings of the Industrial Board. 

It was contended in the case of Dahlstrom 
Metallic Door Co. and Jamestown Mutual In- 
surance Co. against the Industrial Board, 
that this section was unconstitutional, in that 
it violated the Fourteenth Amendment of 
the Federal Constitution. 

The plaintiffs contended that the appellate 
courts, in considering whether an award 
should be affirmed, must examine the weight 
of the evidence, and that a claimant in a 
proceeding under the workmen’s compensa- 
tion law should establish his injury by a fair 
preponderance of the evidence. The Appel- 
late Division refused to concur with this 
reasoning and the argument was completely 
exploded in the Court of Appeals, where the 
court held: 

“The appellate court must determine 
whether or not, on the review of the facts, 
there be any evidemce to sustain the awards. 
The Industrial Board * * * can not make 
an award without evidence to support it, 
and this question is always open in the 
courts on appeal both to the Appellate Divi- 
sion and finally to this court.” 

In short, if there be evidence to support 
the award the appellate courts will not re- 
verse the Industrial Board. In this conclu- 
sion, the United State’ Supreme Court con- 
curred, with the very splendid result that 
another attempt to nullify the spirit of the 
workmen's compensation law or to hamper 
efficient enforcement thereof has come to 
naught. : 

The ancient anchorages of the law are 
embedded in the fundamental ethics of the 
race. These we need not disturb though we 
believe “the law must move forward.” Law- 
yers and judges must look to the rising, not. 
to the setting sun,” for “law after all is 
* * * @ practical science and must meet and 
provide for everyday conditions.” 
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